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XV.— THE BLACK-LETTER BROADSIDE 
BALLAD 



In actual practice the English broadside ballad did not 
exist before the introduction of printing ; but it is not accu- 
rate to assert that " street ballads begin about 1540," 1 or 
even to call Skelton's ballad on Flodden Field (1513) — 
said to be the earliest printed street ballad extant 2 — the 
beginning of the genre. Undoubtedly the ballad had begun 
to play an important role before 1500, and in its origin 
runs much farther back, far antedating the art of printing. 
To all intents the street ballad was matured as early as 
1500; while satirical poems, invectives, lamentations, and 
short jocular and religious stanzas of a still earlier period 
have many of the features that characterize printed broad- 
side ballads and unquestionably prepared the way for them. 
Early in the fifteenth century, writers of such ballad-poems 
tried to circulate them on manuscript broadsheets. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the advent of printing merely facilitated 
and increased the production of rimed broadsides, until, 
in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, they came to be the 
chief publications of the London press and the works most 
dear to the common people. 

Ballads were printed and circulated in enormous num- 

1 Gummere, Popular Ballad, p. 4. Percy seems to have originated 
this idea, and it is everywhere accepted. 

'The " Nut-Erown Maid," which is older than Skelton's ballad, 
can hardly be called a ballad at all. Perhaps the best edition of 
Skelton's work is that made (in facsimile) by John Ashton, London, 
1882; it is also reprinted in Ashton's Century of Ballads (Boston, 
1888), pp. xiiiff. 
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bers. In 1520 John Dome, a bookseller of Oxford, sold 
from his shop more than one hundred and ninety unnamed 
"ballets." 3 In 1543 an " Act for the Advancement of 
True Religion and for the Abolishment of the Contrary " 
was promulgated to restrain the publication of " printed 
books, printed ballads, plays, rimes, songs, and other fan- 
tasies " ; 4 while in the same year thirty printers and book- 
sellers were ordered by the Privy Council to furnish lists 
of all the books and ballads published by them within the 
past three years. 5 These restrictions proved ineffectual. 
Six years later, in 1549, Sternhold, groom of the chamber 
to Henry VIII, versified fifty-one of the Psalms, that they 
might be sung " in private houses, for godly solace and 
comfort, and for the laying apart all ungodly songs and 
ballads " ; 6 and John Baldwin wished to Cod that his own 
Canticles or Balades of Solomon (1549) " might once drive 
out of office the bawdy ballads of lecherous love, that com- 
monly are indited and sung of idle courtiers in princes' 
and noblemen's houses." 7 

Many balladists of the reigns of Edward and Mary are 
known by name and are represented by not a few extant 

' See his Day-Book, ed. F. Madan, Oxford Hist. Society, Collectanea, 
1st series, pt. in (1885). 

4 Statutes of the Realm, in, p. 894. 

' Duff's Century of the English Book Trade, 1905, pp. xxiv-xxv. 
Nine so-called ballads (which were really libels and not intended for 
singing) dealing with Lord Cromwell (t 1540) are preserved. They 
are described with lavish extracts in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, xvr, pp. 212-14, and in Lemon's 
Catalogue of Printed Broadsides in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, 1866, pp. 2-5. Seven of them are reprinted 
in Hazlitt's Fugitive Tracts, 1st series, 1875, nos. vi-xn; eight are 
reproduced in facsimile in Kingdon's Incidents in the Lives of Poywtz 
and Orafton, p. 84. 

* Quoted in Chappell's Popular Music, i, p. 54. 

* Quoted in Ritson's Ancient Songs, 1829, i, p. Ixxxi. 
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ballads. Of these John Heywood, epigrammatist and 
playwright as well as ballad-monger, is the most distin- 
guished. A dozen or more of his ballads have been pre- 
served. 8 Important, too, were John Bedford, the talented 
musician and teacher of poor Thomas Tusser ; 9 Eichard 
Sheale, long thought to be the author of the older version 
of " Chevy Chase " ; William Forrest, Queen Mary's chap- 
lain, a skilled musician, and translator of many of the 
Psalms into verse ; 10 John Wallis and Henry Spooner, 
balladists known only by their work preserved in a Bod- 
leian manuscript. 11 

During the first ten years of Elizabeth's reign at least 
forty publishers of ballads are mentioned in the records of 
the Stationers' Company, while on extant copies are found 
the names of some thirty men who printed ballads in Lon- 
don before 1580 without registering them at Stationers' 
Hall. 12 Perhaps nearly two hundred Elizabethan ballad- 
writers are known by name, the most important being 
William Elderton, Thomas Churchyard, Anthony Mun- 
day, William Birch, Leonard Gibson, Thomas Deloney, 
and Bichard Johnson. At one time or another, however, 
practically every great poet and playwright of the period 
wrote a ballad or two. 

The popularity of the black-letter ballad never wavered. 

' See especially those reprinted from Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 15,233, 
by Halliwell-Phillipps, in the Old Shakespeare Society's volume for 
1848 (xxxvrr). 

'Ibid. 

10 See Lemon's Catalogue, p. 16, no. 46. For printing Forrest's 
epitaph-ballad on Mary without license, Richard Lant " was sente to 
warde " ( Arber's Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers' Com- 
pany of London, I, p. 101 ) . 

"MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Thomas Wright, Songs and Ballads, etc., 
Roxburghe Club, 1860). 

a Cf . Bryant, History of English Balladry, p. 169. 
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About 1625, according to George Wither, there were 
" thousands of vain songs and profane ballads stored up 
in the Stationers' warehouses," and printers had " many 
muses perpetually employed for the composing of new 
strains." 13 In 1642 " halter and ballad-makers " were 
" two principal trades of late : ballads being sold by whole 
hundreds in the city, and halters sent by whole barrels full 
to Berwick, to hang up the rebels with." 14 At this time 
the ballad-mongers formed " an indifferent strong corpora- 
tion: twenty-three of you sufficient writers, beside Martin 
Parker." 15 Parker was incomparably the greatest (if the 
word " great " may be used) of the ballad-mongers, and 
with his death {circa 1656) the best part of balladry 
passed away. 18 His chief rival was Laurence Price, two 
of whose productions have crept into Mr. Child's English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. 17 Few writers of promi- 
nence appeared after 1660, but there was no diminution in 
the output of ballads. 

But if the term broadside ballad is strictly confined to 
a rimed composition written by a professional versifier, 
printed on one side of a single sheet and intended to be 
sung in the streets, then few ballads earlier in date than 
the reign of Edward VI have survived, and of the innum- 
erable ballads published from that time until about 1700 — 

" Schollers Purgatory, c. 1625 (Miscellaneous Works, ed. Spenser 
Society, I, p. 31). 

"The Scots Scouts' Discoveries, 1642 (Phoenix Britannicus, 1732, 
I, p. 466). 

" The Downfall of Temporizing Poets, 1641, sign. A 3 6. 

"Parker's "True Tale of Robin Hood" (Child, no. 154) is of 
course well known, but few persons know that William Elderton 
wrote "King James and Browne" (Child, no. 180). 

17 These are "The Famous Flower of Serving^Men " (no. 106, and 
cf. Roxburghe Ballads, vi, p. 570) and "Robin Hood's Golden Prize" 
(no. 147). 
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the approximate date at which black-letter type was aban- 
doned — only some ten thousand copies have come down to 
us, and perhaps at least half of these are duplicates. The 
largest and oldest collection is that of 1376 ballads begun 
by John Selden, completed by Samuel Pepys, and now 
preserved at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 18 Other 
famous collections are the Roxburghe at the British 
Museum, begun by Robert Harley and in recent years aug- 
mented until it now includes over fourteen hundred broad- 
sides ; the Bagford, of 355 ballads, in the British Museum; 
the Wood, Rawlinson, and Douce, containing 279, 218, 
and 877 ballads respectively, in the Bodleian ; the London 
Society of Antiquaries, containing fifty-six ballads printed 
before 1603 ; and the so-called Suffolk collection of Eliza- 
bethan ballads, some ninety of which are in the library of 
Mr. Christie-Miller, at Britwell Court, and about seventy 
of which, formerly owned by Mr. Henry Huth, are now 
in the British Museum. 19 By far the majority of extant 
ballads date from the reign of Charles II. 

Few changes were made in the mechanical form of 
ballads from 1550 to 1700. They were printed on coarse 
paper, usually of folio size, in black-letter type, and were 

"Counting white-letter ballads, the Pepys collection contains over 
1700 copies, of which 964 are said to be unique. The best accounts 
of all these collections are given by Chappell and Ebsworth in the 
Roxburghe Ballads, I, pp. i ff ., and vm, pp. 739 f . 

"The Suffolk ballads are reprinted in H. L. Collmann's Ballads 
and Broadsides, Roxburghe Club, 1912, and in A Collection of 79 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides, London, 1867 and 1870. The 
Bagford, Roxburghe, and about 500 Pepysian ballads are reprinted in 
the Ballad Society's Bagford Ballads and Roxburghe Ballads. The 
ballads in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries are, for the 
most part, reprinted in Collier's Old Ballads, Percy Society, vol. I; 
the Barleian Miscellany, vol. X; and W. C. Hazlitt's Fugitive Tracts. 
Many ballads, too, have survived in mss., most of which have at one 
time or another been edited. 
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customarily ornamented with one or more woodcuts. Typo- 
graphically the ballads were not attractive. The author's 
responsibility evidently ended when he had turned in his 
manuscript ; he had no wish to read proof, and the neces- 
sity of doing this seems seldom to have occurred to the 
printer, who was concerned only about the money he could 
make. 20 Accordingly, the broadsides abound in typo- 
graphical errors bardly less grotesque and absurd than the 
amazing woodcuts that embellished tbe sheets. Since the 
demand for these pictures always exceeded tbe supply, 
printers bought old collections of worn-out or worm-eaten 
cuts, and put them, regardless of tbeir fitness or unfitness, 
at the head of whatever ballads they happened to be print- 
ing. 21 A cut originally belonging to Fox's Booh of 
Martyrs, for example, was afterwards used for any broad- 
sheet that lamented deaths by fire, no matter whether 
they were accidents or legal executions. 22 By no means, 
however, did the scarcity of woodcuts prevent a lavish use 
of them. Elderton's " Philosophers' Learnings " was 
issued with a row of five at the top of the sheet ! 23 Some- 
times ballads were printed on waste paper, often on proof- 

30 When Heywood wished to list the errata in his Troia Britanica, 
the printer answered him, "hee would not publish his owne dis- 
workemanship, but rather, let his owne fault lye upon the necke of 
the author " (An Apology for Actors, 1612, Old Shakespeare Society, 
1841, p. 62). 

"■ Collier's Broadside Black-Letter Ballads, 1868, p. iv. Thus, " A 
mournfull Dittie on the death of certaine Judges and Justices of the 
Peace" (A Collection of 79 Ballads, 1867, p. 197) had a woodcut 
representing two men exclaiming at a baby in a dish placed before 
them by a servant. See also Ebsworth's discussion of woodcuts in 
the publications of the New Shakspere Society, series vi, no. vi 
(1879), pp. 17 ff. 

M Collier's Broadside Black-Letter Ballads, p. v. 

" A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 138, 297. 
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sheets that had been " pulled " and cast aside ; 24 and, 
since Tudor printers tried to give as much for one's money 
as they could, it was no unusual thing to find as many as 
three or four ballads on one broadside. In 1565-66 Alex- 
ander Lacy printed in double columns on one sheet four 
ballads, two of which he had abstracted without credit from 
Tottel's Miscellany. 25 As the ballad-trade developed, more 
than one production rarely appeared on a single sheet ; but 
after 1700, especially in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, as many as five or six ballads were regularly 
published on a folio sheet, while those that were issued 
separately were often printed in single columns on narrow 
slips of paper. Although enormous numbers of these slip 
ballads and white-letter folio ballads are extant, 28 they 
have never been highly valued by collectors, probably be- 
cause to a large extent the fascinating woodcuts went out 
of use with black letter. 

A history of the black-letter ballad would require far too 
much space for a short paper, for it would of necessity 
involve an account of the literature and politics and 
domestic life of the period. In this article, therefore, an 
attempt will be made merely to give, and to give as far as 
possible by quotations from contemporary writers, a gen- 
eral idea of the nature of ballads, of the methods by which 
they were published and distributed, of their authors and 
printers, and of the classes to which they appealed. Com- 
paratively unimportant in themselves, it is yet doubtful 
whether any other one thing throws so much light on the 

" For one that was printed on the back of an old prognostication, 
see Hid., pp. 101, 292. 

" Ibid., pp. 147 ff., 299. 

*• The Harvard College Library has several thousands of them. 
Collectors like Lord Crawford make no effort to catalogue any but 
black-letter ballads. 
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literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as do 
the ballads. 27 

II 

The very phrase " broadside ballad " instantly calls 
up in one's mind the thought of a rimed account of some 
monstrosity or of the execution of a criminal, — of frankly 
journalistic ballads, instead of those which purpose to be 
songs and which for that reason have a fairer claim to the 
title. This confusion cannot be avoided, yet it is hardly 
fair to lump all ballads under the general description, 
" mere shreds and tatters of sensation." One scholar who 
does so is shocked to find in the Stationers' Registers an 
entry of a ballad on a " monsterus pygge." 1 No doubt a 
pig affords a poor theme for poetry (though donkeys have 
been known to suffice) ; but it is a subject thoroughly 
adapted to journalism, and perhaps the best way in which 
to judge the broadside ballad as a whole is frankly to com- 
pare it with the modern newspaper. Viewed from that 
angle, there is nothing in the ballads that cannot be dupli- 
cated today, and it is a comfort to discover that twentieth- 
centnry journalism is an inheritance. 

Jack Drum — who was a bit modern in his point of 
view — thought it impossible " to find wit in ballading " ; 2 

" Attention should here be called to Professor C. H. Firth's excel- 
lent chapter on " Ballads and Broadsides," in Shakespeare's England 
(Oxford, 191ff), ii, pp. 510-538. 

1 Gummere, Old English, Ballads, p. xxiv, n. 4. Mr. Gummere's 
reference to Arber is incorrect. It appears, indeed, that no oallada 
on pigs were licensed. Three broadsides on monstrous pigs (at least 
two of them registered in 1562) are printed in A Collection of 19 
Ballads, pp. 45 ff., 112 f., 186 ff.; all three describe the pigs in prose, 
but the first and last also moralize briefly in verse. In the Registers 
they are simply called " pictures of monstrous pigs." 

'Jack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 (Richard Simpson's School of 
Shakspere, n, p. 165). 
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but the ballad-monger who wrote " A Merry Rime concern- 
ing Butchers, Grocers, Schoolmasters, and Tankard Bear- 
ers " was surely a clever wag. 3 He and his successors, like 
modern reporters, never lacked a " subject to write of: one 
hangs himself today, another drowns himself to-morrow, a 
sergeant stabbed next day ; here a pettifogger a' the pillory, 
a bawd in the cart's nose, and a pander in the tail; hie 
mulier, haec vir, fashions, fictions, felonies, fooleries; — a 
hundred havens has the balladmonger to traffic at, and 
new ones still daily discovered." 4 Indeed, scarce a cat 
could look out of a gutter but out started " a halfpenny 
chronicler, and presently a proper new ballet of a strange 
sight " was indited. 6 

Is there a newspaper in the land that would decline to 
publish a story on monstrous pigs so unique and so delight- 
ful as those decribed by the ballad-mongers ? 

It hath a head contrary to all other of that kynd; it hath a face 
without a nose or eyes, sauing a hole standing directly betwen the 
two eares, which eares be broad and long, lyke the eares of a bloude- 
hound, and a monstrous body, like vnto a thing that were flean, with- 
out heare. It hath feet very monstrous with the endes of them 
turning vpwards, lyke vnto forked endes." 

In 1562-63 monstrous pigs, calves, and children were 
making Englishmen tremble for their sins, — at least if 
they believed in the fearful warnings deduced by the 

•Licensed by John Tysdale in 1562-63 (Arber's Transcript, I, p. 
214). Compare Nicholas Breton's remark in his Figure of Four, 
1597 ( Works, ed. Grosart, n, /., p. 5 ) : " There be four especial poor 
scholars in the world: Pettifoggers, Quacksalvers, Ballad-makers, 
and A. B. C. Schoolmasters." 

♦Middleton's World Tost at Tennis, 1620 {Works, ed. Bullen, vn, 
p. 154). 

5 Quoted from Martin Mar-Sixtus, in ChappelPs Popular Music, I, 
p. 106. A similar remark is made in Lingua, 1607, sign. D 4. 

'A Collection of 79 Ballads, p. 112. 
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ballad-mongers. But Stowe, Holinshed, and other his- 
torians also devoted considerable space to descriptions of 
these monstrosities, Bishop Jewell alluded to them in his 
private correspondence, 7 and the most remarkable speci- 
mens were brought to the court to be admired by the queen 
and her lords and ladies. 8 Whether they were there looked 
upon as warnings from heaven or as an unusual form of 
amusement, the record telleth not ; but it is unjust to blame 
balladists for writing on a subject that interested rich and 
poor, high and low, alike. Besides, as a matter of fact 
they customarily described the pig, calf, or child in prose, 
with much the same detail as would a reporter today, and 
then added several stanzas of verse pointing out the lesson 
to be extorted from the freak of nature presented. They 
were not trying to write poetry, or even ballads ; they were 
writing news-stories and editorials. Should not the ballad- 
monger be congratulated on his enterprise ? 

It is, of course, possible that American dailies would not 
publish " A Wonderful and Strange News which hap- 
pened in the Counties of Suffolk and Essex the first of 
February [1583], being Friday, where it rained Wheat 
the space of six or seven Miles compass," 9 or an account 
of a "Maid now dwelling at the Town of Meurs in Dutch- 
land, that hath not taken any Food this sixteen Tears, and 

* Ibid., p. 304; Henry Machyn's Diary, Camden Society, 1848, pp. 
389-390. 

'"The iiij day of June [1562] ther was a chyld browth to the 
cowrte in a boxe, of a strange fegur, with a longe strynge commyng 
from the navyll, — browth from Chechester " (Machyn's Diary, p. 
284). For other monstrosities brought to London in 1562, see ibid., 
pp. 280, 281, 389-390; for a particularly " monstrus " child born in 
Oxfordshire in 1552, and for some " grett fysses " taken that year, 
see p. 23. 

' Arber's Transcript, n, p. 420. This is not called a ballad in the 
entry, and it may have been a prose pamphlet; but in the present 
connection the point is not material. 
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is not yet neither Hungry nor Thirsty." 10 But murders, 
hangings, thefts, matrimonial troubles, all these and more 
called forth lamentable ditties or woeful songs which, ex- 
cept that the ballads show a more well-bred vagueness of 
detail, can be duplicated in any newspaper. There is 
some advantage in getting one's news in rime and to a 
merry new tune, although the ballads are often marred by 
an intolerable smugness. Says Mr. George Mannington 
shortly before he " suffered," 

I wail in woe, I plunge in pain, 
With sorrowing sobs, I do complain, 

With wallowing waves I wish to die, 
I languish sore whereas I lie, 

In fear I faint, in hope I hold, 

With ruth I run, I was too bold, 

As luckless lot assigned me 
In dangerous dale of destiny; 

and he goes wailing on through seventy-two more verses 
without telling the nature of his offense ! u Thanks to 
Ben Jonson, however, we know that among other crimes 
George cut off the horse's head " at a blow." 12 

With no fixed rules for writing news-stories, naturally 
the balladists in their narratives fell below the standard 
of our reporters. Instead of telling the main facts in the 
first paragraph and devoting the rest of the space to a 
threefold elaboration of them, the ballad-monger always 
wrote a curiously attenuated story with no climax, and 
always tacked on superfluous verses of conventional and 
jejune moralizing. Furthermore, he was always imploring 
his readers to believe his story, always insisting on its 

" Shirburn Ballads, p. 55; Eollins's Notes on the Shirburn Ballads, 
1917, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, pp. 370-377. 

"The ballad is preserved in A Bandfull of Pleasant Delights, 
1584, sign. G. 

"Eastward Ho, v, v, 110. 
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truth, instead of making belief inevitable by a careful 
choice of details and by vivid, realistic narration. 

Printers and writers early perceived the psychological 
and commercial value of headlines. Ballads published 
about 1550, and even later, had such brief and uncom- 
municative titles as " A New Ballad " ; 13 but competition 
in the trade, a gradual perception of the value of attracting 
instantaneous attention, and the success of the singers in 
advertising and selling ballads led to an expansion of titles, 
until, especially after 1640, they became enormously long 
and satisfactorily told everything that the ballad itself 
contained. In this respect they are worthy of an emula- 
tion which some modern journalists have not seen fit to 
give ; for the ballad-writer always lived up to the promise 
of his title, and fully described everything which it men- 
tioned. 

The aims and methods of the balladists were painfully 
modern, anticipating those of our reporters. John Wolfe, 
for example, registered " A Joyfull Ballad of the Royal 
Entrance of Queen Elizabeth into her City of London the 

Day of November, 1588," 14 before her entry took 

place! On March 28, 1604, Thomas Pavier secured a 
license for his " New Song of the Triumphs of the Tilt 
before the Zing, the 29th of March, 1604, to the Tune of 
Braggendarty." 1B Balladists fully understood the value 
of quick action, of dispensing news while it was news. If 
an earthquake frightened London on one day, the next 
morning saw the publication of at least one ballad mourn- 
fully describing that calamity and exhorting England to 
repent before another quake arrived, — the typical combi- 

a A Collection of 79 Ballads, p. 30. 
" Arber's Transcript, n, p. 506. 
" Ibid., in, p. 257. 
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nation of news and sermonizing editorial, 16 — and every 
day following brought similar warnings with lurid varia- 
tions. 17 Printers, too, commissioned ballad-writers to 
" cover " entertainments and public meetings of impor- 
tance, as when in 1582 Edward White sent William Elder- 
ton to write up the archery contest that two earls were 
holding at York. Elderton wrote a well-narrated story, 
and apparently before leaving York despatched it to 
London. 18 

England has never taken kindly to interviewers; but 
Elizabethan ballad-mongers and their successors had the 
interviewing mania, and, if denied the privilege of a per- 
sonal conference, did not scruple to draw upon their 
imaginations. It is amusing to find William Kemp, the 
low comedian famed for his acting in the role of Dog- 
berry, denying (as in modern parlance we should call 
it) the authenticity of an interview. After he had per- 
formed his celebrated morris dance from London to Nor- 
wich, he found that " filthy ballet-makers " had filled the 
country " with lies of his never done acts." One of them 
had written "Kemp's farewell to the tune of Kerry, merry, 
buff " ; another, " His Desperate Dangers " ; a third, " His 
Entertainment to Newmarket," " which town," he de- 
clared, " I came never near by the length of half the 
heath." When, therefore, Kemp informed the world that 
he was about to set out again, but whither he himself knew 
not, he took care to warn the ballad-mongers tartly, " I 

M Somewhat like editorials also are the " Looking-glass " ballads, 
as " A Looking Glass for Cornhoarders by the example of John 
Russell, a farmer dwelling at St. Peter's Chalfont in Buckingham- 
shire, whose horses sunk into the ground the 4 of March, 1631 " 
(Pepys Collection, I, p. 148). 

"Arber's Transcript, ir, pp. 367 ff. (April, 1580). 

18 Roxburghe Ballads, I, pp. 1 ff. 
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would wish ye, imploy not your little wits in certifying 
the world that I am gone to Rome, Jerusalem, Venice, or 
any other place at your idle appoint." 19 

Curiously like the modern reader's horror at the mon- 
strous pig is John Davies's slur at the balladists and pam- 
phleteers : 

And if a brick-bat from a chimney falls 

When puffing Boreas ne'er ao little brawls: 

Or else a knave be hanged by justice' doom 

For cutting of a purse in selfsame room; 

Or wanton rig, or lecher dissolute 

Do stand at Paul's Cross in a sheeten suit; 

All these, and thousands such like toys as these, 

They clap in chronicles. 80 

But such things make up our own papers : we wish to know 
about them, and so did our forefathers. It ia nonsense, 
however, to suppose that news-ballads were always inaccu- 
rate and sensational. 21 Although invariably ridiculed for 
their obvious absurdities of style and oftentimes for their 
startling subjects, they nevertheless usually dealt with 
actual events in an accurate fashion, and no doubt per- 
formed their purpose as well for the man of the streets as 
modern newspapers do for the man of education. As a 
general thing, they were far more trustworthy and far less 
absurd than the pamphlets exclusively devoted to news that 
sprang up in the last years of James I. 

a See his Nine Days' Wonder, 1600 (ed. A. Dyce, Camden Society, 
1840), passim. 

"Paper's Complaint, 1611, Works, ed. Grosart (Chertsey Worthies 
Library, 1878), n, k, p. 77. 

J1 " The details of ballad-mongers can seldom boast much historical 
value. The object of the tribe is to place events before their audience 
in the most picturesque way possible. To this object details must 
courtsey" {Percy Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, I, p. 127). 
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We cannot have a cause of any fame, 

But you must have scurvy pamphlets and lewd ballads 

Engendered of it presently, 

complained the poets. 22 

Practically every ballad on current happenings finds its 
counterpart in the sedate chronicles of Stowe or Holinshed 
or Sir Richard Baker. One is tempted to believe that 
Stowe made use of ballads in compiling his Annuls, for 
how else he could have kept in mind the legion of insig- 
nificant facts there chronicled is hardly conceivable. The 
balladists are, indeed, almost invariably more conservative 
than he. Timothy Granger, for instance, printed a broad- 
side (in prose, as it happens) on " Seventeen Monstrous 
Fishes, taken in Suffolk " ; 2S Holinshed corroborates the 
number, but Stowe describes eighteen. 24 And what bal- 
ladist has told a story that will compare with Stowe's 
account of a fish caught at Eamsgate in 1574, one of whose 
eyes, " being taken out of his head, was more than six 
horses in a cart could draw; a man stood upright in the 
place from whence the eye was taken." 25 No sensa- 
tionalism in Stowe! The value of ballads for the study 
of history is really so great that from extant printed 
copies, supplemented by entries in the Stationers' Regis- 
ters of non-extant ballads and by manuscript collections, 
one could compile a history of Tudor and Stuart England 

™ Webster's Devil's Law-Case, TV, ii. 

"Reprinted in Collmann's Ballads and Broadsides, no. 52. 

** Annals, sub anno 1568. 

■ Ibid., sub anno 1574. Evidently Stowe stopped at nothing in the 
shape of a fish story; for, under years 1187 and 1322, he tells fables 
of fishes shaped like men and women who were taken to church and 
were even " taught to spin very orderly," but who " spied " their 
time and, when " not well looked to," stole back to the sea and more 
congenial employments. 
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that would be of extreme importance and of surpassing 
interest. 

There is danger, however, of over-stressing, as almost 
every writer has done, the purely news-ballads. Many 
other kinds were written. If one cared for so-called comic 
pictures of the " Mutt and Jeff " order, where could one 
find more real satisfaction than in the ballad woodcuts? 
Those that adorn Henry Gosson's " Fill Gut and Pinch 
Belly " (1620) 2S — pictures of two strange animals, " one 
being fat with eating good men, the other lean for want of 
good women " — cannot be surpassed by the funny pictures 
in any Sunday supplement ! 27 Literary criticism, too, 
was offered freely and abundantly in ballad form. Whether 
we can follow " K. B." intelligently through all the lines 
of his " To Such as Write in Metres," 28 we are neverthe- 
less edified, like the Elizabethan reader, to see broadsides 
that he describes as 

Your balades of loue, not worth a beane, 
A number there be, although not all; 

Some be pithie, some weake, some leane, 
Some doe runne as round as a ball, 

weighed in the balance with Horace and Lucilius, and to 
hear his final injunction to ballad-mongers to 

folow Chawcer, a man very rare, 
Lidgate, Wager, Barclay, and Bale. 

Lyrics diversified the ballad-output somewhat more 
frequently than they appear in our modern newspapers, 

* Reproduced in Lemon's Catalogue, p. 53. 

"They seem to be our old friends Chiehevache and By come; but 
compare William Butler's entry of " A Picture of the Fat Monster 
and the Lean, the one called Bulchim and the other Thingul, graven 
by Reynold Elstrak," July 10, 1620 (Arber's Transcript, HI, p. 676). 

" A Collection of 19 Ballads, p. 205. 
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and many of them had real merit. Every ballad-monger 
could cry .love's " idle foppish humour " 29 almost as well, 
often quite as well, as did the noble authors of Tottel's Mis- 
cellany. Elderton's " Pangs of Love " and his " Gods of 
Love " were memorized and sung by Shakespeare (or at 
least by Mercutio and Benedick), as well as by Jonson, 
Marston, and Heywood, and are quoted in many plays and 
pamphlets. " Mary Ambree," probably Elderton's work, 
has remained a favorite from his day to George Meredith's. 
In " The Armenian Lady's Love " Wordsworth openly 
imitated one of Deloney's ballads, others of which are still 
in circulation. " Love will Find out the Way," a ballad 
sometimes (but perhaps mistakenly) attributed to Martin 
Parker, ornaments Palgrave's Golden Treasury, where, 
under the title of " The Great Adventurer," it appears to 
such advantage in the company of lyrics by Milton, Jonson, 
and Herrick that scarcely a reader has a suspicion of its 
bourgeois origin ; and Parker's " Sailors for my Money " 
is sung every day, in a slightly modernized form, as " Ye 
Mariners of England." All these men could write a good- 
night, describe a monstrous pig or fish, and turn out 
pleasant lyrical or romantic-narrative ballads with equal 
ease. Their point of view was commercial; they in- 
structed, informed, amused, or edified people with various 
kinds of ballads, but they wrote always to suit public 
taste and to make money. It is worthy of note, however, 
that professional ballad-mongers either edited or con- 
tributed ballads to A Handfull of Pleasant Delights, A 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions, Tottel's Miscellany, and other volumes of 
" songs and sonnets." Rivalling these books in popularity 

•» Marston, What You Will, 1607, I, i, 66 f. 
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were the " Garlands " published by Thomas Deloney, 
Richard Johnson, and Martin Parker. 30 

Just as we seldom take seriously the poems that appear 
in the pages of newspapers, but usually pass them by 
unread, so, but with less reason, many critics devoutly 
believe that individual broadside ballads are indecent, 
puerile, or ridiculous, while collections of broadsides, if 
made during Elizabeth's reign, become " poetical miscel- 
lanies " worthy of serious study and high praise. An 
editor of the Handfull of Pleasant Delights describes that 
volume as " one of the most prized of the poetical book 
gems of the Elizabethan period," 31 and another deems it 
" a work of considerable merit, containing some notable 
songs." 32 Apply the same yard-stick to Collier's Old 
Ballads, and this collection, too, will be found to have 
poetical gems. As a matter of fact, the Handfull is com- 
posed of nothing whatever but broadside ballads, which 
had previously circulated in the streets, 38 and so is Collier's 
Old Ballads. Almost the only difference between the two 
is that the Handfull was brought together in 1566 by a 
ballad-monger (who, it is said, did not scorn to write rimed 
accounts of a monstrous fish 34 ), while the Old Ballads was 
compiled some three hundred years later by an English 
scholar. One who knows the subject will readily admit 

30 But Parker's Garland of Withered Roses, registered on July 2, 
1632, and November 9, 1633 (Arber's Transcript, iv, pp. 280, 308), is 
lost. 

"Spenser ^Society's ed., p. v. 

32 Charles Crawford, editing England's Parnassus (Oxford, 1913), 
p. xix. 

"See Rollins's paper on "The Date, Authors, and Contents of A 
Handfull of Pleasant Delights," in Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, January, 1919. 

"W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to Early English Literature, 1867 («. v, 
"Clement Robinson"), p. 515. 
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that poems equal to almost any of those printed in the 
English miscellanies, from Tottel's to the 1584 edition of 
the Handfull, can be found in the " Garlands " of Deloney 
and Johnson and the ballads of Martin Parker. 35 

" Pitiless publicity " and " yellow journalism " are 
modern phrases, but the state of mind and the activities 
which they connote were well known to the early ballad- 
mongers. Then, as now, many persons thought that appear- 
ance in the newspapers was the acme of bliss, while others, 
shuddering at the very idea, deemed such publicity the 
nadir of ignominy. Sir John Falstaff, determined to 
secure commendation for his capture of Sir John Colevile 
of the Dale, a most furious knight and valorous enemy, 
threatens Prince John, " Let it be booked with the rest of 
this day's deeds ; or, by the Lord, I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad else, with mine own picture on the top on't, 
Colevile kissing my foot." 36 Elizabethan journalism 
could go no farther. Sometimes an eager person would 
flirt with the reporter, assuming an air of indifference, yet 
wildly hopeful that the interview-ballad would duly 

•"Many poems from Tottel's (e. g., Arber's ed., pp. 16, 137, 138, 
205, 220) were printed as ballads: "In Winter's Just Return," "If 
Care do Cause Men Cry," " Who Loveth to Live in Peace," "Philida 
was a Fair Maiden," " The Phantasies of a Troubled Man's Head " 
(Arber's Transcript, I, pp. 76, 263, 271, 313). It has not been 
previously observed, I believe, that an epitaph on William Gray, 
himself a balladist, which Furnivall dated about 1551 and printed 
for the Ballad Society in his Ballads from M8S., I, p. 435, is included 
in Tottel's (p. 211). Two ballads by John Thorne (preserved also 
in Brit. Mus. MS. 15,233, ed. Old Shakespeare Society, xxxvn, pp. 
102, 110) are printed in the Paradise. For ballads in the Gorgeous 
Gallery, see Collier's reprint, pp. 36, 49, 105. " Crabbed Age and 
Youth cannot Live Together " appeared in The Passionate Pilgrim, 
which was published by William Jaggard in 1599 as the work of 
Shakespeare and is still included in Shakespeare's works, though it 
may have been written by Thomas Deloney. 

M 2 Henry IV, iv, iii, 50 ff. 
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appear. Such a coquette, one presumes, was Anne Jeffreys, 
who in 1696 was fed for six months by the fairies, but 
who at first coyly refused to tell of her adventures because, 
if she should discover them to you, "you would make either 
books or ballads " of them, and she would not have her 
name " spread about the country in books or ballads " if 
she might have five hundred pounds for it. 37 In this case, 
as it happened, a book was made instead of a ballad, and 
it is a safe guess that Anne was pleased because the book 
gave her more space. Other persona frankly desired pub- 
licity. Executed criminals, Adorni observes, 

are sure 
Ere they be scarce cold, to be chronicled 
In excellent new ballads, which being sung 
In the streets 'mong boys and girls, colliers and carmen, 
Are bought as great memorials of their fames, 
Which to perpetuate, they are commonly stuck up 
With as great triumph in the tippling-houses, 
As they were 'scutcheons. 

Bavished at the mere thought of this vicarious immortality, 
his companion cries out, 

I'd give 

A hundred ducats to be chronicled 

In such a historical canto. 88 

But persons of rank or cultivation thought that to be 
made the subject of ballads sung up and down the streets 
was one's final and deepest disgrace. Falstaff at Gadshill 
can think of nothing worse to say to Prince Hal than, " If 
I be ta'en, I'll peach for this. An I have not ballads 
made on you all and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack 

"Moses Pitt, An Account of Anne Jefferies, London, 1696; re- 
printed in Phoenix Britannicus, I, pp. 545 ff. 

"Henry Glapthorne, The Ladies' Privilege, 1640 (Plays, ed. Pear- 
son, n, pp. 128 f.). 

9 
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be my poison." 39 " O to think," cries the Insatiate 
Countess, " whilst we are singing the last hymn, and 
ready to be turned off, some new tune is inventing by some 
metre-monger, to a scurvy ballad of our death ! " 40 More 
than one person could say, " I'm sorry for one thing . . . 
that I made not mine own ballad: I do fear I shall be 
roguishly abused in metre." 41 " Scald rhymers," Cleo- 
patra tells her maid, will " ballad us out o' tune " ; and, 
unaware that the ballads could not be written for a thou- 
sand years, she eagerly submits her breast to the aspic's 
tooth. Elizabethan and Stuart drama is crammed with 
such passages. Let Chamont, in a filthy play, threaten, 

I will have thee 
Pictured as thou art now, and thy whole story 
Sung to some villainous tune in a lewd ballad; 
And make thee so notorious to the world, 
That boys in the streets shall hoot at thee, 

and, to escape this horrible fate, his victim in a palsy of 
apprehension will grant anything, even to the half of his 
possessions. 42 Afraid of being balladed, Monsieur Brisac 

"" J Henri/ IV, n, ii, 47 flf. 

40 Marston, The Insatiate Countess, 1613, v, ii, 60 fif. Even the 
Latin university play of Hispanus (1595) refers to the custom: 
" Dum ex aedibus exeat tibicinem iterum incipe vel hominem in 
desperatione vel Doctorem Faustum vel Doctorem Lopezzium, vel 
Labandalashottum " (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxiv, p. 300). For 
one of these well-known "hanging tunes," see Chappell's Popular 
Music, i, p. 163; for another, cf. no. 29 in Rolling's paper on A 
Bandfull of Pleasant Delights, in Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 1919, p. 15. Sometimes ballads and libels were scratched 
upon the tombs of dead enemies : cf. Thomas Nabbes, The Bride, 1640 
(Works, ed. Bullen, n, p. 9) ; Much Ado, v, i, 291 ff.; and Thomas 
Killigrew's Parson's Wedding, 1663 (Dodsley-Hazlitt's Old Plays, 
xrv, p. 442: "Now they wear out their youth and beauty, without 
hope of a monumental ballad, or trophy of a libel that shall hereafter 
point at such a lord, and cry, that is the royal son of such a one ! " ) . 

a Webster, The Devil's Laic-Case, v, iv. 

a Massinger's Parliament of Love, 1660, iv, v. 
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returns to Andrew the farm he has wrongfully seized, and 
even adds " an hundred acres more, adjoining to it." 4S 
With less success Ursula reminds Nan, the faithless fiancee 
of young Bateman, " 'Twould grieve thee to have ballads 
made on thee, to the tune of the Inconstant Lover, and 
have thy perjuries pinned on every post." 44 Life is 
thorny and youth is vain; but it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, had Nan foreseen that she would be the 
subject not only of a ballad but of a play too, she would 
not so lightly have disregarded Ursula's warning. 45 

Nor were such threats purely imaginary. All criminals 
and all state prisoners were, of course, balladed from 
morning to night ; but nobody was safe. A distinguished 
person sometimes hardly dared to go out in the streets 
for fear of being stared at and pointed out as the subject 
of a sensational news-ballad. 46 Dr. Corbet, dean of 
Christchurch, having once preached before James I at 
Woodstock and bored that devout monarch almost to dis- 
traction, then planned to amuse his majesty and regain 
his favor by offering him a sugar-coated pill in the form 
of a comedy on the " Marriage of the Arts." But, although 
the king condescended to sit through the three-hour per- 
formance, his disgust and boredom were so apparent to 
the entire audience that the unlucky Corbet found him- 
self flouted with ballads sung through the streets by boys 
and young children. 47 In the same way, when, some two 
hundred years later, Countess Fanny eloped with the Bold 
Buccaneer, the escapade gave rise to " songs and ballads 

a Fletcher's Elder Brother, 1637, IV, iv. 
"Sampson, The Vow-Breaker, 1636, I, iv. 
45 For the ballad, see Roxlurghe Ballads, in, p. 194. 
*• Libels should be distinguished from these ballads : they were not 
confused by contemporaries. 
"Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-23, x, p. 346 (no. 101). 
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out of number " ; and later, after her daughter had made 
her amazing marriage, the new countess was celebrated by 
Dr. Glossop and his comrades in Seven Dials in innumer- 
able ballads, in one of which " the connubially inclined 
young earl and the nation in turn beseech the countess 
to resume her place at Esslemont, and so save both from a 
terrific dragon's jaw, scarlet as the infernal flames " ! 48 
In 1703 Andrew Fletcher observed that " the poorer 
sort of both sexes " were " daily tempted to all manner of 
lewdness by infamous ballads sung in every corner of the 
streets " ; but he was just enough to add — what most critics 
of the broadside ballad forget — that " in this city the 
dramatic poet no less than the ballad-maker has been 
almost wholly employed to corrupt the people, in which 
they have had most unspeakable and deplorable success." 
" I knew a very wise man," said he, " that . . . believed 
if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a nation." 49 A 
similar sentiment had before this been expressed by John 
Selden, 50 and English history affords many instances of 
its truth. Thus, Martin Parker's " When the King Enjoys 
his Own Again," called by Ritson the most famous and 
popular song ever written in England, is said not only to 
have hastened the Restoration but on several occasions to 
have come near restoring the crown to the Pretenders. 
When James II, then Duke of York, went to Scotland, 
where he was not popular, he was accompanied by a ballad- 
writer whom he had hired to sound his praises, and the 

a George Meredith, The Amazing Marriage, chs. i, xlv. 

"Account of a Conversation, etc., 1704 {Political Works, Glasgow, 
1749, p. 266). 

50 " More solid Things do not shew the Complexion of the times so 
well, as Ballads and Libels" (Table Talk, 1689, ed. S. W. Singer, 
1847, p. 114). 
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'ballad of " Lilliburlero " was partly responsible for his 
downfall. It had, said Bishop Percy, " a more powerful 
effect than either the Philippics of Demosthenes, or 
Cicero." 51 Small wonder that people dreaded being 
"balleted!" 

Ill 

The officers of the Stationers' Company had general 
supervision over the publication of ballads, which were 
all required by law to be licensed at Stationers' Hall. 
For the license a fee of f ourpence was charged until March, 
1588, 1 when it was changed to sixpence, the regular fee 
for a book. The justice of the increased charge could 
hardly have been disputed; for not only were far more 
ballads than books sold, but it was much more difficult to 
keep track of their ownership. They seem usually to have 
been licensed while still in manuscript, and the warden 
sometimes wrote his permission for the printing on the 
" backside of the written copy." 2 In spite of the laws 
requiring all publications to be licensed, however, perhaps 
half of the ballads that have been preserved were not regis- 
tered in the Company's books. Not that the absence of 
registration is in itself proof of surreptitious printing, for 
sometimes licensed ballads were not entered in the regis- 
ters 3 ; but as a matter of fact many unlicensed ballads 
were printed. 

61 Reliques, ed. Wheatley, n, p. 358. 

1 Occasionally a higher fee seems to have been required, as when in 
1565-66 (Arber's Transcript, I, p. 304) Richard Scerle had to pay 
eightpenee for his ballad called " A Communication between a young 
man and a maid who greatly lamenteth the Loss of her Lover "; but 
this may have been a pamphlet. 

1 Arber's Transcript, n, p. 440 (anno 1585). 

* Sometimes the entry was made after the ballad had been printed : 
cf. Lambert's eleven ballads entered on December 11, 1639 (Arber's 
Transcript, iv, p. 493 ) . 
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Registration was designed to protect the publisher, — the 
author himself had no claim to the ballad and no share 
in its profits, — and for almost one hundred and fifty years 
included, besides the title of the work itself and a state- 
ment of the fee charged, 4 only the name of the publisher 
and that of the warden under whose hand the license was 
granted. The official licenser appointed by the govern- 
ment was not regularly named in the entry 5 ; more rarely 
still the author and the tune of the ballad are indicated. 
In 1663 Sir Roger L'Estrange was appointed sole licenser 
of ballads, a position which he held until 1685. He charged 
a shilling per sheet for licenses. 7 L'Estrange was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Pocock, 1685-88, J. Fraser, 1689-91, 
and then by Edmund Bohun, upon whose retirement in 
1694 the system was dropped. Meanwhile, according to 
a law passed December 6, 1682, to go into effect on 
February 27 following, the clerk of the Stationers' Com- 
pany was required to have the entry signed in the register 
by the licensers in the presence of witnesses 8 ; but this 
practice was discontinued after March 31, 1687. 9 

After Mary had granted the charter to the Stationers' 
Company, persons were appointed, at the direction of the 

*A ballad was licensed sometimes under its full title, sometimes 
under' an abbreviated one. Up to 1640, however, it was perhaps 
more common to register it by all or a part of its first line. 

"The name of the licenser, usually the bishop of London, occurs 
with some frequency after 1569 : cf. Arber, n, pp. 352-5, 364-5, 368-70, 
391-2, 470-71, etc. 

* Elderton is mentioned as the author of eight or nine ballads ; 
Deloney is only once named in the registers; Parker's name appears 
comparatively seldom with the entries of his ballads, though often 
with the records of his " books." For mention of a tune, see Arber, 
in, p. 567 (and see the ballad itself in the Shirburn Ballads, p. 64). 

''Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-62, n, p. 44 (no. 94). 

"Eyre's Transcript, in, p. 129. 

'Ibid., p. 319. 
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High Commissioners, with power to find out just what 
every London printer had published and how many copies 
of each work, to report how many presses he kept, and in 
general to enforce the laws against unlicensed printing. 
Judging from the annual list of fines, the searchers seem 
to have performed their duties with energy and dispatch. 
When, as often happened, they were set upon a specific 
trail by orders from the Privy Council, which had been 
offended by the publication of some obnoxious ballad, the 
Company was obliged to pay the expenses incurred by the 
spy during his search. 10 All subsequent legislation, like 
the two severe Star Chamber decrees of 1586 and 1637, 
provided for more effective inspection; and under the 
Protectorate searchers and spies were so numerous that 
for a time the production of ballads almost ceased. But 
unlicensed publication still went on. 

The temptation to print without license must have been 
strong, for the fine inflicted upon detection was usually 
not severe, while there was always a chance of evading the 
law. The fines varied considerably, according to the 
nature of the offense. In the same year, for example, 
Owen Rogers was fined two shillings for printing a ballad 
on Lord Wentworth (who had created a furore in England 
by his surrender of Calais), but only twenty pence for 
printing " half a ream " of ballads owned by another 
stationer, 11 — a mere violation of the law in the latter case, 
whereas in the former Rogers had been guilty of issuing 
a political ballad displeasing to the queen and her advisers ! 
Sometimes searchers would force offending printers to 

"In 1591 the Company paid twelvepence for a link and a boat-trip 
found necessary by a searcher whom the lord treasurer had sent out 
to investigate the source of certain ballads (Arber's Transcript, I, 
p. 555). 

n Ibid., p. 101. 
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license ballads that had already been published secretly. 
Kichard Jones was thus charged two shillings sixpence for 
his appropriately named " Doleful Song," and on another 
occasion he was fined three shillings fourpence, sixpence 
of which was given to the beadle who had discovered his 
guilt. 12 

Infringing on another printer's copyright often entailed 
severe fines, although the amounts varied considerably. 
In 1564-65 Alexander Lacy was fined twelvepence " for 
that he printed ballads which was other men's copies " ; 18 
but in 1597 Thomas Millington, for having printed a 
ballad owned by Thomas Crede, was fined two shillings 
sixpence and forced to pay Crede three shillings fourpence 
" for amends for the said wrong." 14 Still more grievous 
was the case of Valentine Sims, who in 1603 was fined 
thirteen shillings fourpence for printing a ballad owned by 
Mrs. Aide. 15 Printers did not always steal ballads out- 
right : a more insidious practice was to borrow two or three 
stanzas from a popular ballad and insert them in a new 
one. When Henry Carr thus appropriated three " staves " 
from a ballad owned by Edward White, he was fined 
twelvepence. 16 

If, as often happened, the clerk was undecided whether 
or not a certain ballad should be licensed, he usually ended 
by registering it with the proviso that it should remain 
unprinted until considered by other members of the Com- 
pany or by the licensers appointed by law. From the large 
number of entries opposite which were later inserted the 
words " Not printed " or " Never printed," 1T it appears 

"Ibid., n, pp. 334, 849. "Ibid., n, p. 826. 

"Ibid., I, p. 274. "Ibid., p. 836. 

18 Ibid., n, p. 848. 
"Ibid., pp. 317, 318, 327, 328, 401, etc. 
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that during Elizabeth's reign the entry of a book or a 
ballad without these qualifying words may usually be 
taken as proof that the book or the ballad was printed. 
The frequent occurrence of the words also shows that a 
comparatively rigid censorship was maintained. The un- 
certainty which the clerk experienced led to the use of the 
word " tolerated," which for a time after 1580 caused the 
substitution in many cases of the phrase " tolerated unto 
him," or " tolerated for his copy," instead of " entered for 
his copy." 18 

The clerk and the wardens made an effort to censor all 
ballads and to exclude those that were ribald and indecent, 
but the results of their censorship (they found many bal- 
lads " intolerable ") were curious. The annual list of 
fines always records a number inflicted on the publishers 
of indecent ballads. For example, on August 30, 1578, 
one stationer was fined for printing " The Jocund Joy of 
the Meeting of two Lovers, without license and it being 
an undecent ballad " ; 19 and Thomas Grosson's " Ballad of 
a Young Man that went a-Wooing " was licensed only with 
the proviso " that before the publishing hereof the unde- 
centness be reformed." Presumably Gosson wanted the 
ballad indecent and intact or not at all, for the entry was 
soon " cancelled out of the book, for the undecentness of 
it in divers verses." 20 Abell Jeffs brought disaster upon 
himself by printing ballads and books that were alleged to 
be indecent ; for the Stationers' Company, finding that he 
had " disorderly " (that is, surreptitiously) printed a lewd 

"See ibid., pp. 370, 371, 377, 378, 384, 385, 455, etc. Of. the entry 
of a fine paid on June 15, 1579 (Hid., p. 849) : " Ric Jones Receaued 
of him for printinge a ballad without Lycence the ballad not toller- 
able .... iijs iiijd." 

"Ibid., p. 336. 

'"Ibid., p. 576. 
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book and " divers other lewd ballads and things very offen- 
sive," ordered on December 3, 1595, that his press and 
types, which had previously been seized, should " be de- 
faced and made unserviceable for printing." 21 In 1600 
Edward Aide and William White were fined five shillings 
apiece for publishing a " disorderly ballad of the Wife 
of Bath," the copies were ordered to be confiscated and 
burned, and Edward White, " for his offense and dis- 
order " in selling the ballad, was fined ten shillings. All 
three men were threatened with imprisonment. 22 

Such entries as these, combined with the universal con- 
temporary condemnation of " filthy ballets," are perhaps 
enough to mislead modern readers. If not, there is the 
testimony of John Hall, author of a sort of " puritanical 
parody" called The Court of Virtue (1565), who re- 
marked of the notoriotis Court of Venus (a collection of 
"many proper ballads" published in 1558), "No filthy 
mind a song can crave, but therein he may find the 
same ; " 23 and there is Henry Chettle, who in a prefatory 
letter to Miinday's Gerileon of England (1592) announced 
severely, " I should hardly he persuaded, that any profes- 
sor of so excellent a science [as printing] would be so 
impudent to print such ribaldry as Watkins' Ale, the 
Carmen's Whistle, and sundry such other." 24 In his Kind 
Heart's Dream (1593) Chettle specifies "Watkins Ale," 
"The Carman's Whistle," " Chopping-Knives," and 
" Friar Foxtail " as lascivious and lewd songs. 25 

21 Ibid., p. 825. 

"Ibid., p. 831. 

a Collier's Extracts from the Registers, I, pp. 13, 103, and ef. 
p. 165. 

"The letter is signed Tthomas] N[ashe] ; but in his note " To the 
Gentlemen Headers " prefixed to his Kind Heart's Dream Chettle 
admits that he was the real author. 

2S Ingleby's edition, in Shakspere Allusion-Boohs (New Shakspere 
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Even the ballad-mongers themselves helped to emphasize 
the indecency of ballads. Thomas Brice in 1562 wrote a 
poetical broadside " Against Filthy Writing and such like 
Delighting," 26 which has been cited not only as proof of 
the actual filthiness of the ballad, but also as evidence that 
contemporary critics detested the broadside. 27 Yet Brice 
was attacking balladists only because they glorified Venus 
over God, a fault unpardonable by this Puritan minister, 
but one of which many real poets seem to be guilty. 
Thinking only of prospective customers, ballad-mongers 
did not hesitate to write " Godly Admonitions for Men of 
each Degree to Use, whereby we are admonished then Vain 
Ballads to Refuse." 28 When one writer produced a ballad 
" Beproving all Bibald Songs," another quickly followed 
it with one entitled " All Ribald and Vain Songs whereof 
much Hurt to you daily doth come." 29 Every printer also 
took pains to publish ballads of irreproachable piety, a 
circumstance that accounts for such titles as " Lo, here I 
lie Sinner, with a Prayer to the same," " An Exhort and 
eke I pray that God His Spirit will send," " A Godly 
Ballad declaring by the Scriptures the Plagues that have 
insued Whoredom." 30 

Moralizations abounded, parodies that followed the 

Society, 1874), I, p. 48. "The Carman's Whistle" may be read in 
the Roxburghe Ballads, vn, p. xiv, and in Ouvry's Collection, I, p. 59. 
Shallow, it will he remembered, " came ever in the rearward of the 
fashion, and sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that he 
heard the carmen -whistle, and sware they were his fancies or his 
good-nights" {2 Henry IV, in, ii, 339 fl.). In Twelfth Night Sir 
Toby quotes " Peg a-Ramsey," a most indecent ballad that can be 
seen in Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1712, m, p. 219. 

M Collier's Old Ballads (Percy Society, vol. i), p. 49. 

" Gummere, Old English Ballads, p. xxiv, n. 5. 

s, Arber's Transcript, I, p. 330. 

"Ibid., pp. 233, 237. 

"Ibid,, pp. 261, 327; A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 101, 166. 
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original ballad closely in diction and exactly in metre and 
stanza-form, but gave to the subject-matter a pious and 
religious twang. As early as 1525 John Skot had printed 
" The New Nut-Brown Maid upon the Passion of 
Christ," 31 and with the publication in 1561-62 of " The 
Country hath no Peer, newly Moralized," 32 the practice 
of moralizing sprang into instant and lasting popularity. 
On a large scale it is best seen in the Scottish Qvde and 
Oodlie Ballatis of 1567, 33 but every ballad-monger tried 
his hand at it. " Row Well, ye Mariners " was published 
in 1565-66 by William Pekering, who in 1567 issued 
" Eow Well, ye Mariners Moralized " ; this Alexander 
Lacy followed in a few months with one moralization and 
in the next year with another, " Row Well, God's Mari- 
ners " ; while at the same time John Aide published a 
moralization of the original ballad and, a few days later, 
" Row Well, ye Christ's Mariners." John Awdeley's 
concluding ballad of the series, " Row Well, ye Mariners, 
for those that Look Big," 1569-70, was evidently satirical 
rather than moral. 34 In 1596 Thomas Nashe characterized 
the Divine Century of Spiritual Sonnets, by Barnabe 
Barnes (who in the opinion of Sir Sidney Lee was Shake- 
speare's rival poet) , a3 " such another device ... as the 

"Reprinted by Rimbault for the Percy Society {Publications, 
vol. n). 

a Arber's Transcript, I, p. 181. 

M Not all of the original ballads here moralized have been identi- 
fied by the editors. For example, Elderton's " Pangs of Love " is the 
original of two of the ballads (see A. P. Mitchell's ed., 1897, pp. 
209 ff., 213 ff.); and "The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde" (pp. 
204 ff.) is a moralization of "The Primrose in the Green Forest," 
registered in 1563-64 (Arber's Transcript, I, p. 237) and preserved 
in Bodelian MS. Ashmole 48 (ed. Thomas Wright, Songs and Ballads, 
etc., 1860, no. 76). 

"Arber's Transcript, I, pp. 305, 340, 360, 362, 401. 
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godly ballad of John Careless, or the song of Green Sleeves 
moralized." 35 

Mr. Bryant, after commenting on " the general contempt 
for ballads," concludes, " We should grant freely that the 
Elizabethans had good cause for their hostility to current 
balladry. Enough specimens have survived, and among 
them . . . Watkins Ale, to show that their censure was 
not much too strong. We would not allow many of the 
pieces to be sung on our streets today." 36 Possibly this is 
true, for our streets are notably dainty; yet in our thea- 
tres, which are less squeamish, we should not allow one 
Elizabethan play out of four to be performed. If one 
wishes to test the soundness of Mr. Bryant's decision, one 
may read " Watkins Ale " in A Collection of 79 Ballads 
and Broadsides. True, the ballad is hardly suited for a 
Friday afternoon recitation ; but it is certainly no coarser 
than " Crow and Pie," " The Baffled Knight," " Kempy 
Kay," and " Our Goodman," which are included in Mr. 
Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 3,1 It may 
be that this horrible example of the Elizabethan highbrow 
is the most risque early ballad extant; 38 but, compared to 
Middleton's Chaste Maid or The Family of Love or even 
to Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild-Goose Chase, it is harm- 
less. Probably the entries in the Stationers' Kegisters 
about indecent ballads may in the main be disregarded; 
for, since the clerk's stomach was entirely too strong to be 
turned by actual lewdness, it is likely that in most cases 

** Works, ed. McKerrow, in, p. 104. 

"History of English Balladry, p. 191. Gummere {Popular Ballad, 
pp. 5-6 ) also describes the broadside ballad as " scurrilous and lewd." 

"Nos. Ill, 112, 33, 274. 

"Others of dubious morality will be found in the SHrburn Ballads, 
and in Loose and Humorous Songs from the Percy Folio MS., ed. 
Furnivall, 1868. 
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he censored a ballad because it offended some other than 
the moral sense. Thus, " The Wanton Wife of Bath," 
which is not so coarse as Chaucer's tale but the publication 
of which brought severe penalties to its printers and sellers, 
was suppressed because of its unorthodox and sacrilegious 
description of heaven ! 39 

There is, as Scott remarked anent Fletcher's Custom of 
the Country and some of Dryden's work, small profit in 
comparing filth; but it would be well to remember that 
evidence of the kind produced by Mr. Gummere and Mr. 
Bryant could " prove " that all the poems of the Eliza- 
bethan period are unfit to read. A writer who is describing 
The Anatomy of the English Nunnery at Lisbon (1622) 
remarks : " And well do they manifest the abundance of 
idleness that is in them, when at sundry times, playing 
upon their instruments for their father's recreation, they 
sing him ribaldrous songs and jigs ; as that of Bonny Nell, 
and such other obscene and scurrilous ballads as would 
make a chaste £ar to glow at the hearing of them." This 
is all very well; but the chaste ear is presently compelled 
to glow at a poem from a more exalted pen, for " after 
supper it is usual for him to read a little of Venus -and 
Adonis, the Jests of George Peek,, or some such scurrilous 

"On June 21, 1632, Henry Goskin was summoned before the Court 
of High Commission for printing a ballad " wherein the histories of 
the Bible are scurrilously abused." Goskin pleaded that the ballad 
was written and printed before he was horn, that he had merely 
reprinted it, and that it had been duly licensed. But Laud con- 
temptuously dismissed his defense. "There was a parish clerk 
chosen to view all the ballads before they were printed," he remarked, 
"but he refuseth to do it; let it be ordered that he shall undertake 
it by commandment from this Court. This is not worth the sentence 
of the Court." Thereupon Goskin was sent to Bridewell. See J. S. 
Burn's High Commission, 1865, p. 47; S. B. Gardiner's Reports of 
Cases in the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, Camden 
Society, 1886, p. 314. 
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book ; for there are few idle pamphlets printed in England 
which he hath not in the house." i0 The Elizabethans had 
no hostility to current balladry; or at least nobody objected 
to it except the great poets, who ridiculed traditional 
ballads and broadside ballads alike, and the second-rate 
writers, who envied the popularity of the ballad-mongers. 
The common people loved ballads; and the Puritans 
damned " Adam Bell " and " Robin Hood " along with 
the "witless devices of Gargantua, Howleglas, 2Eso>p, . . . 
Friar Bush, the Fools of Gotham, and . . . our songs 
and sonnets, our Palaces of Pleasure, our unchaste Fables 
and Tragedies, and such like sorceries." 41 

Coarse, even obscene, ballads sometimes were; but on 
the whole they were not so indecent as a great part of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart drama. I hold no brief, however, 
for the morals of the ballad-mongers or the decency of their 
verses, and do not attempt to deny that just before and just 
after the Restoration the ballads were often warm enough 
to heat the most callous ear ! 42 But can anything better 
be said for the morality of the stage or of the times ? Mrs. 
Behn, Shadwell, and Dryden, to name no others, wrote 
plays quite as gross as any ballad that has survived. 

IV 

The average printer had a reputation almost as unsavory 
as that of his ballads. In giving the " character " of a 
dishonest stationer, about 1625, George Wither was pre- 

* Phoenix Britannicus, I, pp. 332, 334. 

" See Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XL, p. 229. 

"See, e. %., Roxburghe Ballads, m, pp. 537, 564, 604, 648; VI, p. 
157; vil, pp. 445, 536; and the Loose and Humorous Songs from the 
Percy Folio MS. Much of the odium attached to the ballads is due 
to the various editions of Pills to Purge Melancholy; but most of the 
coarse songs in the Pills were written by men of prominent literary 
or social rank, not by ballad-mongers. 
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sumably describing a person whom he thought typical. 
" He scarcely reads over one page of a book in seven year, 
except it be some such history as the Wise Men of Gotham." 
He praises only the books that sell well. "He will fawn 
upon authors at his first acquaintance, and ring them to 
his hive, by the promising sounds of some good entertain- 
ment; but as soon as they have prepared the honey to his 
hand, he drives the bees to seek another stall." As long 
as his work has the appearance of being well done, he cares 
not how poorly it be printed, for the faults will be charged 
to the author. " He makes no scruple . . . when the 
impression of some pamphlet lies upon his hands, to im- 
print new titles for it, and so take men's moneys twice or 
thrice, for the same matter under divers names." His reli- 
gion is as variable as the wind : " to a Papist he rails upon 
Protestants; to Protestants he speaks ill 'of Papists; and 
to a Brownist, he reviles them both." He prefers " pro- 
fane ballads before hymns praising God." 1 

In this last clause Wither's real grievance comes to 
light, for when he wrote he was having much trouble and 
expense in a quarrel with the Stationers' Company over 
the publication of his Godly Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
From purely commercial reasons the Stationers' preference 
was justified; for, while profane ballads (in the composi- 
tion of which " many muses were constantly employed ") 
met with a ready sale, hymns and spiritual songs only filled 
up the bookstalls, and sometimes at a loss to both printer 
and bookseller. Poets despised printers for their share in 
popularizing ballads. 

When one press turned out a ballad that met with popu- 

% 8chollers Purgatory, ed. Spenser Society, pp. 127 (119)ff. Equally 
uncomplimentary is Samuel Butler's character of "a stationer" 
(Characters, ed. A. R. Waller, 1908, pp. 261 f.). 
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lar approval, rival printers, eager to share in the profits, 
at once imitated, moralized, answered, or attacked it. 
William Elderton's " Gods of Love," nothing of which has 
survived to our time but a few lines quoted in Much Ado 
About Nothing and in William Birch's " Complaint of a 
Sinner, moralized after W. E.," was the subject of innum- 
erable parodies, imitations, and replies. It had been out 
only a few days when " The Answer to the Fourth Ballad 
made to the Gods of Love " appeared ; it was imitated in 
a poem by George Turbervile, and it is quoted in plays 
and pamphlets out of number. Printers often contented 
themselves with ordering balladists to write replies, devoid 
of piety or moralizing, to some ballad issued by a rival. 
The transaction was swift and business-like. If Griffith's 
ballad, " An New Instruction to Men of such Wills that 
are so Ready to Dig up Malvern Hills," was sweeping in 
the pennies, Lacy would direct one of his men to compose 
an answer immediately, and Griffith would promptly order 
and print a reply to Lacy. 2 Occasionally a wide-awake 
stationer would print both a ballad and its answer, as when 
on the same day Hugh Singleton licensed " Though Fondly 
Men write their Minds, Women be of Gentle Kind " and 
" I will Say as I do Find, my Wife to me is nothing 
Kind." 3 Nor was it the common people alone who were 
interested in these quarrels. Richard Jones's ballad of 
" O Sweet Oliver, Leave me not behind Thee," printed in 
1584, was followed two weeks later by Henry Carr's 
" Answer of O Sweet Oliver " ; two years from then 
Edward White printed " O Sweet Oliver altered to the 
Scriptures " ; 4 shortly afterwards English comedians 
carried the ballad to Holland, where it was translated 

* Arber's Transcript, I, pp. 270, 273, 293. 

* Ibid., p. 333. 

'Ibid., n, pp. 434, 435, 451. 
10 
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in a still extant Dutch version ; 5 and a dozen years 
later Shakespeare immortalized " O Sweet Oliver " by 
quoting from it in As You Like It. Shakespeare also 
knew, and several times refers to, the Green Sleeves 
ballads, over which, in 1582, many of the printers and 
ballad-writers of London were engaged in a spirited 
contest. In one case the clerk of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, tired of these never-ending disputes, violated his 
neutrality by noting that John Charlewood had paid for 
his license " to printe A ballade intituled Twincle Downe 
Davie made touchinge the former fryvolous ballade that 
goeth vnder the same Tytle." 6 Unfortunately, not all 
the answers to ballads were so harmless as these; many 
were dictated not by commercial motives but by jealousy 
and spite. But of the libellous ballad-flytings participated 
in by William Gray, Thomas Churchyard, William Elder- 
ton, and others, this is not the place to speak. 

Often printers made impudent attempts to corner news, 
to "scoop " their rivals. Master Stirrop registered 
(August 22, 1597) a pamphlet of ' The Victory against 
Rynebeck, the 20th of August, 1597," and stole a march 
on his competitors by licensing at the same time " any 
ballad that shall be made thereof." 7 This scheme John 
Danter (whose " scare-crow press " Harvey abhorred) 
followed constantly. Thus, in 1594 he registered simul- 
taneously his copy of the play Titus Andronicus and " the 
ballad thereof," 8 and in, 1600 his widow sold to William 

' See Bolte's Singspiele der Englischen Komoedianten, p. 4. 

6 Arber's Transcript, n, p. 427. It is of course probable that the 
clerk was merely copying the title that he found on the broadside 
and was not expressing his opinion. Arber's italics, however, would 
not give that impression. 

' Ibid., m, p. 89. 

" Ibid., n, p. 644. 
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White her rights to Heywood's Edward IV and to " the 
ballad of the same matter that was printed by her hus- 
band." 9 Even Jack of Newbury, a novel by the ballad- 
monger Thomas Deloney, when licensed in 1597 by 
Thomas Millington, was soon followed by a ballad of the 
same title from Millington's press. 10 

It is probable that ballads were sometimes used to adver- 
tise books and pamphlets. To one person who visited the 
book-stalls there were of course hundreds who heard ballads 
sung; naturally, then, if a song awakened sufficient 
curiosity or interest in its hearers, an immediate demand 
for a book which contained a fuller account would follow. 
Martin Parker's ballad on a monstrous fish (1635) con- 
cludes with the remark, " There is a book to satisfie such 
as desire a larger description hereof " ; but it is hard to 
see how any person could desire more of this ! There is 
reason to believe^ too, that his rimed account of " The Two 
Inseparable Brothers" (1637) was written for an adver- 
tising poster at the bidding and in the pay of the manager 
of the monstrosity. 11 Occasionally a ballad preceded and 
suggested a book. In March, 1615, for example, John 
Trundle published a ballad " of a murder in Lancashire 
revealed by a calf," and in the following September de- 
cided to give more details about this thrilling subject in a 
book. 12 



' Ibid., ill, p. 173. 

"Ibid., pp. 81, 87, and cf. p. 84; for other examples, see pp. 512, 
545, 580, 596; iv, p. 467, etc. 

11 For these two ballads, see the Old Shakespeare Society's volume 
for 1846 (xxxi), p. 95, and Roxburghe Ballads, vni, p. 26. 

u Arber's Transcript, in, pp. 564, 572. The book was called " News 
out of Lancashire, or the Strange and Miraculous Revelation of a 
Murder by a Ghost, a Calf, a Pigeon, etc.," but was "not to be 
printed without further lawful authority." 
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As far back as the London trade can be traced, ballads 
sold regularly for a penny. 1 " For a Penny," said Henry 
Peacham about 1641, " you may have all the news in 
England and other countries, of murders, floods, witches, 
fires, tempests, and what not, in one of Martin Parker's 
Ballads." 2 A quarto edition of a play brought sixpence ; s 
but whether TroiLus and Cressida was worth to the man of 
the streets six times as much as Elderton's " Pangs of 
Love " is to be doubted. Yet even a penny, some five or 
six times as valuable in Elizabeth's day as now, may have 
put ballad-buying out of the reach of many people. No 
doubt that explains why they listened so eagerly to ballad- 
singers. 

Perhaps ballad-writers were paid higher in proportion 
than were dramatists. A catch-penny pamphlet, offered 
for sale at two, three, or four pence, brought the writer 
about forty shillings ; 4 and, if the evidence of The Return 
from Parnassus may be trusted, forty shillings was also the 
remuneration for balladists. In this play, the London 
printer John Danter comes on the stage and offers 
Ingenioso the customary price of " forty shillings and an 
odd pottle of wine " for his " Chronicle of Cambridge 
Cuckolds." Ingenioso is indignant: "Forty shillings? a 
fit reward for one of your rheumatic poets that beslavers 

"In the year 1520, however, John Dome, a bookseller of Oxford, 
sold more than 190 "ballets," charging a halfpenny for each but 
making concessions on lots — as seven ballads for threepence, twelve 
for fivepence. See his Day-Book, ed. F. Madan, Oxford Hist. Society, 
Collectanea, 1st series, pt. in (1885). 

' The Worth of a Penny, Arber's English Garner, VI, p. 271. 

* See prefaces to Troilus and Cressida and Massinger's Bondman. 

* Phoebe Sheavyn, Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, 
p. 72. 
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all the paper he comes by and furnishes the chandlers with 
waste paper to wrap candles in." When Danter learns 
that the " Chronicle " is a libel (and libels were verse 
broadsides), he is so pleased that he agrees to buy it, 
" whatsoever it cost " ; B and very likely he did the same 
thing when the leading balladists (who also wrote many 
tracts and pamphlets) offered him their wares. Distin- 
guished writers like Deloney, Elderton, Laurence Price, 
and Parker may not improbably have received forty shil- 
lings for their works ; for nearly every printer in England 
dealt in ballads, the demand for them never failed, and 
balladists whose names had a distinct commercial value 
were few in number. But the evidence is conflicting. 
Massinger says that there were " ten-groat rimers about 
the town " who wrote goodnights and news-ballads ; 8 
Sharpham puts the fee of " a puny clerk " at " a penny a 
sheet." 7 A tract of 1641 seems to imply that balladists 
might expect half-a-crown, 8 while the sub-title of the ballad 
of " The Prodigal Son Converted " informs us, 

You can't command a Poet with a frown 

To write new Songs: but he's yours for a Crown.' 

To Mr. Courtwell, who was remarkably successful with 
his lugubrious songs, a lady remarks : " I do not think but 
you can make me a jointure of four nobles a year in 
ballads, in lamentable ballads ; for your wit, I think, lies 

'The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray (Oxford, 1886) dd 
88-89. * rF ' 

* The Bondman, v, iii. 

' Fleire, act in, sign. F3: "Faith my fees are like a puny Clarkes, 
a peny a sheet." 

8 The Downfall of Temporizing Poets, sign. A 3 & : " You [ballad- 
writers] are very religious men, rather than you will lose half a 
crown, you will write against your own fathers." 

• Roxburghe Ballads, rv, p. 49. 
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tragical." 10 In 1597, however, Philip Henslowe paid 
only six shillings eight pence for two jigs, 11 — hrief farces 
written in ballad-measure, sung and danced on the stage 
to ballad-tunes, and published under the title and in the 
form of ballads ; and this may have been the usual pay- 
ment. After all, three shillings fourpence was no small 
sum. William Kemp intimates that ballad-mongers re- 
ceived starvation wages : " I know the best of ye, by the 
lies ye writ of me, got not the price of a good hat to cover 
your brainless heads." 12 Perhaps the price of a good hat, 
or anything near it, might not have been poor payment for 
one ballad, but Kemp's remarks must be largely discounted 
because of his prejudice and animosity. Nicholas Breton, 
writing in the same year as Kemp, was better informed 
when he declared that " penny ballads make a better sale " 
than poetry or fiction. 13 After receiving the initial pay- 
ment for his ballad the author lost all claim to it, — he got 
nothing whatever for re-issues ; but surely writers of promi- 
nence had business sense enough to take advantage of their 
own popularity so far as to see that some of the money 
from the sale of the ballads came into their own pockets. 

Not many of these writers, however, can have been in a 
very prosperous condition. John Earle, indeed, pictures 
them all as clad in rags and patches and as always in debt ; 
he admits, however, that when ballads had a good sale the 

M Captain Underwit, o. 1640 ( Bullen's Old English Plays, 1884, n, 
pp. 349 f.). 
n Diary, ed. Greg, n, p. 189. 
"Nine Days' Wonder, 1600 (ed. Dyce, p. 20). 
"Pasquil's Madcap, 1600 {Works, ed. Grosart, I, e, p. 12) : 

Goetell the Poets that their pidling rimes 
Begin apace to grow out of request. . . . 
And tell poore Writers, stories are so stale, 
That penny ballads make a better sale. 
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printer maintained the balladist in ale for a fortnight. 14 
Sometimes a listener, delighted by the ballad-singer's ditty, 
would enthusiastically cry out, " Tell the poet that made 
it, if he'll come to me, I'll give him a quart of sack to 
whet his muse " ; 15 and it is not improbable that ballad- 
mongers, " base rogues that maintain a faint Saint 
Anthony's fire in their noses by nothing but two-penny 
ale," 16 regarded this as the most satisfactory part of their 
salaries. They are invariably classed as reprobates and 
drunkards, able to compose only when their muse is stimu- 
lated and cajoled with ale. Deprive the balladist of ale, 
and, like Deloney, he will lose his jocularity and "be able 
to pen nothing but lamentable strains of " Repent, Eng- 
land, Repent," " The Strange Judgments of God," or 
" The Thunderbolt against Swearers " : 17 what else could 
be expected from one whose " verse runs like the tap, and 
his invention as the barrel ebbs and flows at the mercy of 
the spigot ? " 18 Parker's rivals declared that only by 
bathing his beak in ale was he able to surpass them; but 
they admitted that, when thus fired, he could emulate 
Orpheus and by his melodious strains animate trees and 
stones. 19 Luckless openly charges ballad-mongers with 
extorting money by blackmail. " I marvel she [Constance] 
was left out of Cupid's Muster," he exclaimed ; " sure she 
bribed the ballad-maker ; one that I have paid at all times 
too." 20 

"Earle's Uicrocosmography, 1633, no. 45 ("A Pot-Poet"). 
"Glapthorne, Wit in a Constable, 1639 {Plays, ed. Pearson, I, 
p. 234). 

M Dekker's Honest Whore, 1604, I, i. 
"Nashe's Works, ed. McKerrow, in, p. 84. 
a Earle, Uicrocosmography, no. 45. 
"S. P., Sportive Funeral Elegies, 1656, sign. B. 
" Brome's Northern Lass, I, iv. 
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Although ballad-mongers were not seldom men of educa- 
tion, — a number of them, like Leonard Gibson and 
Clement Robinson, had attended Oxford or Cambridge, — 
yet by the literati they were held in supreme contempt. 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers, 

sneers Shakespeare through the mouth of Hotspur ; 21 and 
Jonson flatly declares that " a poet should detest a ballet- 
maker," 22 an injunction that Thomas Nashe echoed almost 
as positively, though with less justification. If one " love 
good poets he must not countenance ballad-makers," he 
pronounced ; 23 and he practised his preaching with many 
slurs and gibes at Elderton and Deloney, though he pro- 
fessed to love Churchyard's " aged Muse," prophesied 
immortality for his poem on Jane Shore, and saw in him 
nothing of the balladist. 24 His chief satisfaction, however, 
came from comparing Harvey with the broadside crew and 
in depicting him as the balladist par excellence. " Scarce 
nine years of age he attained to," says Nashe, " when, by 
engrossing all ballads that came to any market or fair 
thereabouts, he aspired to be as desperate a ballad-maker 
as the best of them ; the first fruits of his poetry being a 
pitiful ditty in lamentation of the death of a fellow that, 
at Queen Mary's coronation, came downward, with his 
head on a rope, from the spire of Paul's steeple, and broke 
his neck." Afterwards, he says, Harvey " capitulated on 
the births of monsters, horrible murders, and great burn- 

" / Eenry IT, in, i, 129 f. 

"Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, in Works, ed. 
Gifford-Cunningham, ix, p. 404. 
" Works, ed. McKerrow, I, p. 351. 
"Ibid., p. 309. 
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ings." 25 No words seemed to be strong enough, to show 
the contempt of the " good poets " for ballad-writing. 
Francis Beaumont expressed a fear lest unkind reception 
of his plays should drive him to balladry, 26 and other 
writers felt that " the hated fathers of vile balladry " with 
their bastard rimes made all poetry hateful. 27 To call a 
poet " ballad-maker " was the deadliest of insults. 28 

Ballad-makers are invariably, too, described as men of 
loose morals. Sitting comfortably in brothels, they would 
unblushingly write their most scathing denunciations of 
vice and imprecate God's judgment upon sinners ; 29 and 
in such resorts Parker's work seems to have found ad- 
mirers. 30 But much of this abuse must be taken cum 

"Ibid., in, pp. 63-64, 69. Compare with this Harvey's account of 
Nashe's supposedly impending death and the ludicrous ballad, " The 
Trimming of Thomas Nashe," 1597, in Harvey's Works, ed. Grosart, 
1885, in, p. 70, and pp. xxix ff. 

"Letter prefixed to Jonson's Folio Works, 1616. His words seem 
to be consciously borrowed by Crambo, in William Cavendish's 
Triumphant Widow, 1677, p. 22 : "I fear my days of ballating draw 
near." 

""J. C.'s 12th Epigram," ed. Ingleby, Bhakspere Allusion-Books 
(New Shakspere Society, 1874), I, p. 122. 

"Cf. Farquhar's Love and a Bottle, 1698, m, ii (Works, ed. 
Ewald, i, p. 67). 

** Earle, Microcosmography, no. 45. 

"According to Humphrey Mill's Night's Search, 1646 (see British 
Bibliographer, u, p. 432), one lady of pleasure possessed 
A boxe of salve, and two brasse rings; 
With Parker's workes, and such like things. 

Another, Thomas Cranley's "Amanda," owned "Songs of love and 
Sonets exquisit," but also Venus and Adonis, Marston's Pigmalion, 
and Beaumont's Salmacis and Sermaphroditus (see Ouvry's reprint 
of Amanda, 1869, pp. 46-47). Thomas Lodge writes of a typical 
hypocritical harlot, " She will reckon you up the story of Mistress 
Sanders, and weep at it, and turn you to the ballad over her chimney, 
and bid you look there, there is a goodly sample " ( Wit's Misery, 
1596, sign. F. iii 6, Works, ed. Hunterian Club, rv, p. 44) ; and 
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grano salis: on evidence like this every writer of the period 
would be convicted of gross immorality. Even granting 
the truth of the attacks, ballad-mongers do not appear to 
have been more dissolute than Marlowe, Peele, or Greene. 
Ridicule and abuse may have annoyed the balladists, but 
it certainly did not put a stop to their work. Bishop Hall 
speaks caustically of a man — in all probability Deloney — 

who 

sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale, 
Nor then can rest; but volumes up bodged rimes, 
To have his name talked of in future times. 81 

But why should not the ballad-mongers have worked for 
the applause of posterity ? Had they not been assured that 

Who makes a ballad for an ale-house door, 
Shall live in future times for evermore?" 

A keen sense of their own importance and of the dignity 
of their profession they undoubtedly had, — so keen, indeed, 
that they might be found disputing precedence with a valet 
de chambre in the pride of his lord's cast-off suit: 33 " I 
am in some choler with this ass-headed age, where the 
honorable trade of ballad-making is of such base reckon- 
m g>" protested one ballad-monger, disgusted with con- 
tinual abuse ; " but so it hath been in ancient time, when 

Congreve's infatuated " Old Bachelor " soliloquizes on his way to 
Silvia, " I shall be the jest of the town. Nay, in two days I expect 
to be chronicled in ditty, and sung in woeful ballad, to the tune of 
"The Superannuated Maiden's Comfort,' or 'The Bachelor's Fall'; 
and upon the third I shall be hanged in effigy, pasted up for the 
exemplary ornament of necessary -houses and cobblers' stalls " ( Old 
Bachelor, in, ii). 

"Joseph Hall, Poems, ed. Grosart, 1879, p. 131. 

" The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 83. 

"One of Thomas Rawlins's characters {Tunbridge Wells, 1678, p. 
10) "kicked a valet de chambre in the pride of his lord's cast suit, 
disputing precedence with a ballad-maker." 
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Homer first set up his riming-shop, one of the first that 
ever was of my trade. . . , 34 Blind he was indeed, and 
that is the only difference betwixt us. . . . Seven coun- 
tries strove about him when he was dead, and I doubt not 
when I am made tapster of the lower countries, and the 
works of my wit left behind me here upon earth, many a 
town will challenge unto itself the credit of my birth." 
This was the philosophical attitude ; and the speaker must 
have been greatly confirmed in his opinion when his boy- 
companion replied : " Indeed, Sir, no doubt but that coun- 
tries will miss you when you are gone; when they shall 
have a calf with five feet, see a hare at a crossland, hear 
a pie chatter or a raven sit upon the top of a new kitchen, 
they shall want their old poet to impart it to the world. 
. . . The maidens shall want sonnets at their pails, and 
the country striplings ditties to sing at the maids' win- 
dows ; the cart-horses will go discontented for want of their 
wonted music, and the cows low for the want of their 
Luxurio." 35 

Few writers depended solely on ballads for support. 
Histriomastix (1610) tries to give the impression that it 
was not unusual for balladists to turn to play-making. All 
ballad-mongers, it declares, are, when bolstered by the 
" windy froth of bottle-ale " (which, according to the 
universal cry, meant always), so puffed up with pride 
that they 

Swell in conceit, and load the stage with stuff 
Raked from the rotten embers of stall jests. 36 

William Gray, the favorite of two kings, received from 
their majesties many gifts of money. Elderton supple- 

"In the preface to A Collection of Old Ballads (1723) Homer is 
called the first of the ballad-mongers. 
" The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, pp. 72-73. 
" The School of Shakspere, ed. Richard Simpson, n, p. 61. 
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mented his ballad-income by dabbling in the law, coaching 
the boy-actors of Eton and Westminster, and begging 
favors from the ladies of the court. Parker, most prolific 
of balladists, also wrote innumerable pamphlets, tracts, 
and romances, and he may have been an ale-house keeper. 
Deloney was a silkweaver and the author of four justly 
popular novels ; yet he died in poverty. He was decently 
buried, however,— so much does William Kemp grant him, 
adding that decent burial is more than most ballad-writers 
can expect. As a rule, John Earle tells us, they were 
dumped in potters' field. Nor can they have become any 
more prosperous as time went on, for towards the end of 
the seventeenth century ballads began to be sold for a half- 
penny, and this price continued. 

But before the Restoration printers must surely have 
shown every possible favor to the best ballad-writers. A 
play of Shakespeare's or Jonson's could be picked up 
readily enough ; but, as ballad-writing was an art not often 
mastered and good writers were scarce, printers were eager 
to publish the work of those whose names had a distinct 
commercial value. The ballads of these men were regu- 
larly signed, either with their full names or with their 
initials. Deloney's broadsides were usually marked 
" Finis, quod Thomas Deloney," or " T. D." ; Elderton's 
name or initials appeared on most of his productions; and 
Martin Parker held unsigned publications in such abomi- 
nation that he left no room for doubt about his own : 

What ever yet was published by mee, 
Was knowne by Martin Parker, or M. P. . . . 
For no man that's the authour of a booke 
But sets his name whereon all easly looke 
Upon the frontispeeoe (or title page) 
Vnlesse he be proposterous (like the age)."* 



" The Poet's Blind Mans Bough, or Have among you my Blind 
Harpers, 1641, sign. A 4, B 3. 
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But, whether authors were preposterous or not, ballads 
published anonymously multiplied after the Restoration, 
and comparatively few signed ballads appeared after 1700. 

Printers who monopolized the work of men like Elder- 
ton, Deloney, Price, and Parker may well have congratu- 
lated themselves; for the ballads of these favorites not 
only appealed to courtiers and poets as well as to oyster- 
wives and carmen, but continued in favor for many 
decades. Whether or not a formal contract existed be- 
tween printer and writer, each balladist had his favorite 
printer whose press turned out most of his work. Elder- 
ton's chief publishers were Thomas Colwell and, after 
Colwell's retirement, Richard Jones. Thomas Lambert 
was Parker's favorite; but, after Lambert ceased to pub- 
lish, Francis Grove was a close second, and occasionally 
one of eight or nine other enterprising printers secured a 
tract or a ballad from Parker's pen. 

A ballad that made a hit was re-issued over and over 
again. Printers who owned the copyright of a street song 
like " Jane Shore," " Mary Ambree," or " The Constancy 
of Susanna " might well boast of having made a good 
bargain ; for such favorites were reprinted for almost three 
hundred years, successive publishers revising the spelling, 
recasting the verses (or ordering a ballad-writer to make 
them over), and coolly altering the dates so that the ballad- 
singer might go forth and swear conscientiously to his 
audience that the ballads were " absolute new." A remark- 
able example of a long-lived ballad is " The Dumb Wife," 
which tells the story immortalized by Rabelais. Popular 
in Scotland in the fourteenth century, the story was put 
into the Hundred Merry Tales (1525) a number of years 
before Rabelais acted in his comedie, and was constantly 
reprinted in chap-books and ballads during the next three 
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centuries. Four white-letter slip-ballads of " The Dumb 
Wife " are in the Harvard College Library. 38 

VI 

The distribution and sale of ballads were effected with 
enterprise and ingenuity. Chettle tells us just how it was 
done. A " worthless " printer, he says, having first pro- 
vided himself with apprentices, " after a little bringing 
them up to singing brokery, takes into his shop some fresh 
men, and trusts his old servants of a two months' standing 
with a dozen groats' worth of ballads. In which if they 
prove thrifty, he makes them pretty chapmen, able to 
spread more pamphlets by the state forbidden, than all the 
booksellers in London." But this was not sufficient. There 
was, furthermore, " a company of idle youths, loathing 
honest labour and despising lawful trades," who betook 
themselves " to a vagrant and vicious life, in every corner 
of cities and market towns of the realm singing and selling 

M The Scotch "Ballet shewing how a Dumb Wyfl was maid to 
speik " is printed in Laing's Early Popular Poetry of Scotland (n, 
p. 28), and elsewhere. A prose tale "of hym that married the domb 
wyfe" is no. 62 in A 0. Mery Talys. Eabelais claimed to have 
acted a part in "the Moral Comedy of him who had espoused and 
married a Dumb Wife," at Montpellier in 1530 (see his Gargantua 
et Pantagruel, 1533, bk. in, ch. 34) ; and on the model of this tale M. 
France wrote his delightful Come'die de celui qui epousa une femme 
muette (1912). In English the story occurs also in The Scholehouse 
of Women, 1541 (Utterson's Select Pieces, n, pp. 73-75), in Pasquil's 
Jests, c. 1650, and elsewhere. A Roxburghe ballad of "The Dumb 
Maid, or the Young Gallant Trapann'd" (Roxburghe Ballads, iv, 
p. 357) is also reprinted in Ashton's Century of Ballads, p. 319, and 
in Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719, in, p. 276; and a variant of this 
occurs in Robert Ford's Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, 
1899, p. 30. The Harvard slip-ballads are found in folios shelf- 
marked 25242.2, p. Ill; 25242.4, vol. I, p. 97; 25242.23, p. 6. I have 
met with the story in many other places. 
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of ballads and pamphlets," which were " full of ribaldry 
and all scurrilous vanity, to the profanation of God's name 
and withdrawing people from Christian exercises, espe- 
cially at fairs, markets, and such public meetings." 1 

Most of the singers are described as suffering from some 
physical or mental defect : they were hideous, 2 blind, 3 one- 
legged, even noseless. 4 In 1625 the Stationers' Company 
refused to publish George Wither's Hymns and Songs, and 
' the better to express what opinion they had of their pious 
use, were pleased to promise that they would procure the 
roaring ballad-singer with one leg, to sing and sell them 
about the city.' 5 Sir George Etherege knew an old man 
with a paper lantern and cracked spectacles who sang 
woeful tragedies to kitchenmaids and cobblers' appren- 
tices. 6 No doubt an occasional blind or wooden-legged 
man did sell ballads, but most singers were normal 
physically and alert mentally. The one sketched by Inigo 
Jones 7 was a decent-looking fellow, nmch like the singer 
Chettle describes : " an odd old fellow, low of stature, his 

1 Kind Heart's Dream, ed. Ingleby, I, pp. 49, 47. 

2 Chapman's Ball, 1632, n, i, 55 f . : 

There is a hideous woman carries ballets, 
And has a singing in her head. 

3 The blindness of ballad-singers, like that of beggars, was pro- 
verbial. In Fletcher's Maid in the Mill, 1623, n, i, Gerasto disguises 
himself " as a blind ballad-singer." 

4 A '■ noseless ballad-woman " is mentioned in Abraham Holland's 
Continued Inquisition against Paper-Persecutors, in John Davies's 
Works, ed. Grosart, 1878, n, k, p. 81. 

5 Schollers Purgatory, ed. Spenser Society, p. 41 (33). 

" Expect at night to see the old man, with his paper lantern and 
cracked spectacles, singing your woeful tragedy to kitchenmaids and 
cobblers' 'prentices " [Love in a Tub, 1664, Works, ed. Verity, p. 85). 

* About 1636. The sketch is reproduced in Collier's Book of Rox- 
hurghe Ballads, p. xxix, and in the Old Shakespeare Society's volume 
(xxxix) on Inigo Jones, 1848. 
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head was covered with a round cap, his body with a side- 
skirted tawny coat, his legs and feet trussed up in leather 
buskins, his gray hairs and furrowed face witnessed his 
age, his treble viol in his hand. . . . On which (by his 
continual sawing, having left but one string) after his best 
manner, he gave me a hunts-up." 8 During the period of 
the Civil War and after the Eestoration women singers 
became more prominent. Often a man and a woman 
worked together, and made the welkin ring with their 
doleful ditties. 9 

The ballad-singer corresponded to our newsboy. Instead 
of being followed with the hoarse cry of " Extra ! Extra !" 
from early morning to late evening, sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen were greeted by the shrill voice 
of a ballad-woman urging them to " Buy new Ballads, 
come ! " 10 or they heard a wide-awake Nightingale calling 
briskly, "Ballads ! my masters, ballads ! Will ye ha' any 
ballads o' the newest and truest matter in all London ? I 
have of them for all people, and of all arguments too. Here 
be your story-ballads, your love-ballads, and your ballads 
of good-life; fit for your gallant, your nice maiden, your 
grave senior, and all sorts of men beside. Ballads! my 
masters, rare ballads ! Take a fine new ballad, Sir, with a 
picture to't." X1 Starting out with his arms and his pack 
full of broadsides, the singer would go to the doors of 
theatres, to markets, fairs, bear-baitings, taverns, ale- 

8 Kind Heart's Dream, ed. Ingleby, p. 43. 

* For a picture of such a pair, see the sketch by Marcellus Lauron 
reprinted in Ashton's Century of Ballads, p. xix. 

10 Brome's Antipodes, rv, viii. 

" " The Exchange in its Humours : being an unperfect Draught of 
all that is extant of a Comedy, designed to have been written, by 
B. J.," in A Garland for the New Royal Exchange, 1669, no. xiv 
(reprint of 1845, pp. 44-45). The "Exchange" is a delightful 
burlesque of Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, 
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houses, wakes, or any other place where a crowd could 
gather, and begin his song. One such eighteenth-century 
singer thus describes his daily round, after he has been to 
the printer's for his stock of ballads : 

Thence I receive them, and then sally 
Strait to some market place or alley, 
And sitting down judiciously 
Begin to sing. The people soon 
Gather about, to hear the tune. 
One stretches out his hand, and cries 
Come, let me have it, what's the price? 
But one poor halfpenny, says I, 
And sure you cannot that deny. 
Here, take it then says he, and throws 
The money. Then away he goes, 
Humming it as he walks along, 
Endeavouring to learn the song. 18 

Like the Salvation Army or the hurdy-gurdy, the ballad- 
man never failed to attract a crowd of listeners. Quickly 
grew " the ballad-singer's auditory " : 

First stands a porter; then an oyster-wife 

Doth stint her cry, and stay her steps to hear him; 

Then comes a cut-purse ready with a knife, 

And then a country client passeth near him; 

There stands the constable, there stands the whore, 

And, listening to the song, heed not each other; 

There by the sergeant stands the debitor, 

And doth no more mistrust him than his brother. 13 

As the song proceeded, the " auditory of clowns " gaped, 
nodded, and laughed. "A goodly matter," one of them 
would cry; another, "Bravely wanton"; and a third, 

"The Weekly Register, January 9, 1731, quoted in M. Percival's 
Political Ballads (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. vnr, 
1916), pp. xxix-xxx. 

"Sir John Davies, Epigram 38 (Complete Poems, ed. Grosart, 
1876, ir, pp. 36 ff.). 

11 
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" Commend the sweet master." 14 On news-items " wide- 
mouthed oyster wives " formed a jury to which the fore- 
man, " a one-legged ballad-singer," opened " tunably the 
merry case." 15 

The singing itself seems to have been a painful per- 
formance, as men of prominence who loved to watch the 
singer and his public often testified. Sir Philip Sidney 
dismissed the " blind crowder " of " Chevy Chase " with 
casual mention of his rude voice; but William Browne 
declared that these men sang with " as harsh a noise as 
ever cart-wheel made," 16 and Holland thought nothing 
could be more ridiculous than 

To hear the noseless ballad-woman raise 
Her snuffling throat to his ill-penned praise: 
Or the oft-beaten fellow make his moan, 
"Who in the streets is wont to read Pope Joan." 

On the outskirts of the crowd there always stood some fine 
gentleman who sardonically adventured his ears for the 
mere recreation of seeing how thoroughly the bystanders 
were affected by the singer, what strange gestures came 
from them and what strained stuff from their poet, what 
shifts they made to " stand to hear," what extremities he 
was driven to for rimes, how they risked their purses and 
he his wits, how well the pains of both were recompensed — 
the crowd with a filthy noise, the singer with a pitiful 
penny ! 1S 

Ignoring these unamiable persons, the singer exerted 
himself to please the other listeners. He did not trust 

u The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 51. 

"Thomas Nabbes, The Bride, 1640 (Works, ed. Bullen, n, p. 31). 

" Britannia's Pastorals, 1613, bk. n, song 1, 11. 389 f. 

" Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81. 

"Sir William Cornewaleys, Essayes, 1600, essay 15. 
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solely to his titles to allure the country gentleman, 19 but 
tried to find out what type of ballad each liked and always 
produced one which he claimed was of this type. " Has 
it a fine picture ? " is Mrs. Overdo's only inquiry. 20 " Oh 
ballets, fine ballets," cries Gervas in ecstasy ; " Oh I love 
a ballet but even too well. Heaven forgive me, for being 
so given to the love of poetry. What are the contents of 
this ? for I scorn to read." " Marry, Sir, a most lamen- 
table business," rejoices the ballad-singer. " Oh, it's no 
matter," interrupts Gervas, " so it be a fine ditty " ; and 
Cicely chimes in, " Oh I love a melancholy ditty, I can 
weep at a ballet so sweetly." 21 " Is it true f ' asks Mopsa. 
" Very true, and but a month old," answers Autolycus ; 
" here's the midwife's name to't, one Mistress Tale-porter, 
and five or six honest wives that were present. Why should 
I carry lies abroad ? . . . Here's another ballad of a fish, 
that appeared upon the coast on Wednesday the fourscore 
of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids: it was thought 
she was a woman and was turned into a cold fish for she 
would not exchange flesh with one that loved her: the 
ballad is very pitiful and as true." " Is it true too, think 
you ? " asks Dorcas, who like Mopsa has only one simple 
test to apply before buying. Says Autolycus, " Five 
justices' hands at it, and witnesses more than my pack 
will hold." The sale is then quickly made. 22 

Other hearers demanded more coaxing. " Have you the 
ballad of the Unfortunate Lover f " inquires Mr. Budget, 
the tinker. Undisturbed in those days by any crusade 

"John Earle, Microeosmography, no. 45. 
30 Bartholomew Fair, in, v. 

a Cavendish's Triumphant Widow, 1677, p. 6. Gervas is of course 
repeating the words of the clown in Winter's Tale, iv, iv, 188. 
a Winter's Tale, iv, iv, 269 ff. 
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against substitution, Ditty promptly responds : " No, but 
I bave George of Green, or Chivy Chase, Collins arid the 
Devil, or Room for Cuckolds: I bave anytbing but that." 
" I like the song well," says Budget after listening to 
Ditty's rendition, " but I would have a picture upon it 
like me." " Look you here," instantly rejoins that clever 
salesman ; " here's one as like you as if it had been spit 
out of your motith; your nose, eye, lip, chin; sure, they 
printed it with your face! and the most sweetest ballad 
that ever I sung." 23 

A singer would always offer to teach the tunes to bis 
customers, perhaps in order to show them the proper 
method of screwing one's countenance in singing lamen- 
table ballads ; 24 but his services were seldom required, 
for, like Dorcas and Mopsa, most persons before they 
bought or heard a ballad " had the tune on 't a month 
ago " and were more than willing to sing a duet or a trio 
with him. The tune was always specifically named along 
with the title ; 25 and all tunes were familiar, not only from 
their constant use in ballads, but also because they were 
played by the " infinite poets, and pipers, and such peevish 
cattle " who haunted London and dogged a man's footsteps 
so that be could not sit down at a tavern-table without 
finding two or three fawning at his heels and begging him 
to listen to a fit of mirth. 26 Sometimes the mere tune was 

"The London Chanticleers, 1659 (Dodsley-Hazlitt's Old Plays, xn, 
pp. 329 f.). 

"See Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenstein, 1640 (Plays, ed. Pearson, 
n, p. 34). 

M At least, this is true of most ballads. Early in Elizabeth's 
reign they were sometimes printed with only brief titles followed by 
the refrains (see A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 1, 9, 30, 33,s 231, 
etc. ) ; but possibly the refrain itself and the measure gave a sufficient 
clue to the tune. 

M Stephen Gosson, School of Abuse and Apology of the School of 
Abuse, ed. Arber, pp. 27, 70. 
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as offensive to the authorities as a " scandalous " ballad. 
" There's a piece of treason that flies up and down the 
country in the likeness of a ballad, and this being the very- 
tune of it you whistled," was the excuse offered by one 
zealous officer for arresting a man who was caught 
" whistling treason." 27 Ballad tunes were also vised for 
dances. The much-reviled " Watkins Ale " was, its author 
declares, written only because a dance of the same name 
and matter was popular throughout England. ISTashe 
records that after Richard Harvey had preached all the 
morning against dancing, in the evening, while his " wench 
or friskin was footing it aloft on the green, with foot out 
and foot in, and as busy as might be at Rogero, Basilino, 
Turkelony , All the flowers of the broom, Pepper is black, 
Green sleeves, Peggie Ramsey, he came sneaking behind 
a tree and looked on " longingly, and even sent her money 
to pay the fiddler. 28 Whatever may be thought of the truth 
of this story, it is certain that popular ballad-airs served 
for dances. Perhaps even the choral throng did not disdain 
to sing the choicest productions of the ballad-mongers ! 

The number of available tunes was not especially large, 
but buyers were sometimes perplexed by the name given 
on the broadside. A writer customarily named his tune 
after the first line or the title of his own ballad. 29 Parker's 
" Hold your Hands, Honest Men " was to be sung to the 
tune of " Keep a Good Tongue in your Head," and the 

* The old Richard II, in, iii (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxv, p. 88). 

28 Works, ed. McKerrow, in, p. 122. 

"This had long heen the custom. Sir Thomas Elyot wrote in 
1531, " The names of dances were taken, as they be now, either of 
the names of the first inventors, or of the measure and number they 
do contain, or of the first words of the ditty, which the song compre- 
hendeth, whereof the dance was made" (quoted by Chappell, Rox- 
burghe Ballads, I, p. xii). 
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singer had to explain that this was equivalent to the tune 
of " The Milkmaids " ; his " Man's Felicity and Misery " 
was written to the tone of " I have for all good wives a 
song " ; but, as this was the first line of his ballad called 
" A Merry Dialogue between a Married Man and his 
Wife," a glance at that ballad or an explanation from the 
ballad-singer was necessary before a purchaser could prop- 
erly sing " Man's Felicity." Very likely Parker's object 
in naming his tunes thus was to draw attention to his 
older ballads in the hope of selling those too. A few 
ballads were written to two or more tunes, and hence in 
two or more measures. 30 

The tunes themselves are often attractive ; 31 yet by the 
literary men of the period they are almost invariably 
spoken of as vile, 32 perhaps because these men felt an 
instinctive repugnance to countenancing anything con- 
nected with the ballad trade. Even they, however, occa- 
sionally admitted hearing " a godly ballad, to a godly tune 
too." 33 But many a country gentleman, like Squire 
Western, " never relished any music but what was light 
and airy; and indeed his most favorite tunes were Old 
Sir Simon the King, St. George he was for England, 
Bobbing Joan, and some others " ; and perhaps many 
daughters were as complaisant as the fair Sophia, who, 
though she " would never willingly have played any 
[music] but Handel's, was so devoted to her father's 

30 For a ballad to three tunes, see ibid., p. 249 ; for one to fifty or 
more, see " The Four-legg'd Elder ... to the tune of The Ladies 
Fall, or Gather your Rose Buds, and 50 other tunes," in Rump Songs 
(1662, reprinted 1874), I, p. 350. 

31 William Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time is the 
standard work on ballad tunes. 

33 In Massinger's Duke of Milan, n, i, Graccho offers to sing " a 
scurvy ditty to a scurvy tune." 
83 Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, m, ii. 
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pleasure, that she learnt all those tunes to oblige him." 34 
Other persons naively believed that the music of the 
spheres was nothing but " Fortune my Foe," and that " the 
first tune [the planets] sang was Sellenger's Round." 35 

Ballad-singing affected ballad-writing. Eesponding 
quickly to the exigencies of the trade, writers would insert 
lines or even whole stanzas to help the singers, and many 
of these insertions eventually became a part of ballad- 
technique. For one thing, all ballads were made to insist 
upon their newness, and for obvious reasons. People were 
so well aware of the printers' habit of re-issuing old ballads 
that the first question they asked the singer was usually, 
" Is it new ? " It was no rare thing for a ballad- vender 
who entered a street crying, " New Ballads, New ! " to be 
greeted with the crushing retort, 

There you lie, boy. 
I doubt it is some lamentable stuff, 

O' the swine-faced gentlewoman, and that you'll grunt out 
Worse than a parish boar when he makes love 
Unto the vicar's sow, her story's .stale, boy; 
'T has been already in two plays. 3 " 

To meet such taunts, therefore, ballad-mongers hastened to 
announce in their opening stanzas that their ballads were 
new: 

Come buy my new ballet, I have't in my wallet, 
But 'twill not, I fear, please ev'ry pallet. 
Then mark what ensu'th, I swear by my youth 
That every line in my ballad is truth: 
A ballad of wit, a brave ballad of worth, 
'T is newly printed, and newly come forth.* 1 



" Tom Jones, bk. iv, ch. v. 
35 Lingua, 1607, sign. G 3&. 

* Glapthorne, Wit in a Constable, 1639 (Plays, ed. Pearson, I, 
p. 232). 

37 "The Ballad of the Cloak," Roxburghe Ballads, rv, p. 605. 
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To compare such a beginning as this with the in medias res 
method of the traditional ballad is nothing short of ridicu- 
lous. This form came about solely through the peculiar 
conditions attendant on the distribution of ballads, and, if 
criticised at all, should be judged only like newspaper 
headlines and bill-posters: all are forms of advertising. 
Especially from the reign of Charles I to 1700 do the 
ballads reflect the conditions of ballad-singing. When a 
song, like " The Countryman's Delight," had a sub-title 
of ten riming lines, 38 probably only this complete title was 
sung by the ballad-singer, — just as newsboys reiterate one 
or two headlines, — and the prospective purchaser had to 
buy the ballad before he could tell what it contained. 
William Browne heard a singer mumbling the words of 
his ballad, " Tom the Miller with a Golden Thumb " : 

Half part he chants, and will not sing it out, 
But thus bespeaks to his attentive rout: 
"Thus much for love I warbled from my breast, 
And, gentle friends, for money take the rest! " M 

It seems likely, too, that the custom of dividing a ballad 
into two parts, usually with separate headings, came from 
a purpose to make people pay before they heard all the 
ballad. Presumably only one part was publicly sung. 40 

But not every singer was so mercenary and so unoblig- 
ing. As his most attentive audience often consisted of 

x Ibid., ni, p. 593. 

*" Britannia's Pastorals, bk. n, song 1, 11. 393 flf. 

"Only a few ballads earlier than 1600 are in two parts (examples 
will be found in A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 66 ff., 157 ff., and in 
Arber's Transcript, ii, pp. 86, 172). From the latter part of James 
I's reign, however, practically every ballad was so divided. In the 
eighteenth century ballads in four or five parts, printed on large 
folio sheets and called " Garlands," were common, gee the list of 
" Garlands " given by Ebsworth in the Roxburghe Ballads, VIII, pp. 
179 ff. 
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common people who could not, and ironical gentlemen who 

would not, give a penny for the ballad, the shrewd vender, 

on the watch for buyers, not infrequently offered them a 

chance to read the ballad through. Hence such opening 

lines as, 

Give ear, my loving countrymen, 

that still desire news, 
Nor pass not while you hear it sung, 
or else the song peruse.' 11 

In some cases the offer came at the conclusion of the song. 
The relations between ballad-singer and ballad-writer 
were close and amicable. Fully realizing the pinch of 
necessity, especially in " dear " years when they were 
forced to eke- out a miserable existence on a penny-a- 
quart, 42 writers willingly inserted lines and stanzas to aid 
the singer in making sales. William Elderton, too wise 
to sneer at the very men on whose success his fame and 
fortune largely depended, courteously refers to the singers 
as " musicians " : 

And many a song will I bestow 
On all the musicians that I know, 
To sing the praises, where they go, 
Of the city of York, in London." 

This courtesy probably did not add much to their purses ; 
biit occasionally, since the singer, content with the com- 
mission he received from the printers, demanded no money 
of his hearers, and indeed gave his voice and his aid with 
no expectation of a fee, a ballad-writer would provide a 
concluding stanza which announced that a penny would 
be acceptable: 

" Roxburghe Ballads, II, p. 367. 

48 Cf. Nashe's Works, ed. McKerrow, in, p. 84. 

43 Roxhvrghe Ballads, I, p. 8. 
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Thus to conclude my verses rude, 

would some good fellows here 
Would join together pence apiece, 

to buy the singer beer. 4 * 

Chettle may have been right in saying that ballad- 
singing was the last refuge of the miserable aged except 
beggary; but the wonder is that, in view of the fortunes 
made by young ballad-singers, everybody did not wish to 
enter the profession. Singers came from all trades. 
Autolycus, before he married a tinker's wife and set- 
tled down to singing and thievery, had been a bailiff. A 
more notable career is that of Thomas Spickernell, of 
Maldon, who in 1594 was listed by the town clerk among 
those disaffected to Puritanism and described as " some- 
time apprentice to a bookbinder ; after, a vagrant pedlar ; 
then, a ballad-singer and seller; and now, a minister and 
alehouse-keeper." 45 More respectable ministers could 
also, it seems, sing ballads on occasion. As Aubrey tells 
the story, Dr. Corbet and some of his comrades were at 
the tavern one market-day at Abingdon. " The ballad- 
singer complained he had no custom — he could not put 
off his ballads. The jolly Doctor puts off his gown, and 
puts on the ballad-singer's leathern jacket, and being a 
handsome man, and had a rare full voice, he presently 
vended a great many, and had a great audience." 4e 

The singers are said to have made large sums of money. 
Although they probably had but a small commission, they 
sometimes got generous tips from pleased auditors. The 
pretended ballad-singer in Fletcher's Beggars' Bush 
(1622, iii, i) received "twopence apiece" from three or 
four boors after his first song, " threepence apiece " after 

44 lUd., p. 417. 

a Shirhurn Ballads, pp. 6-7. 

43 Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark, i, pp. 184 f. 
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a coarser one, and finally a groat apiece. 47 Perhaps other 
singers were " like the blind beggars of Bolonia ; a man 
must give 'um a halfpenny to sing, and twopence to hold 
their tongues." 48 The two Barnes brothers boasted that 
they got twenty shillings a day by singing at fairs. A boy 
named Cheeke and nicknamed " Outroaring Dick " gave 
up his mechanic's trade to sing ballads, and often made 
twenty shillings in Essex. His chief rival, Wat Wimbars, 
celebrated for singing doleful tragedies throughout Essex 
and its neighboring shires, also made his twenty shillings. 49 
Even the highest nobles let themselves be amused by ballad- 
singers. According to Bishop Percy, " Mat Nash," whose 
forte was border ballads, notably " Chevy Chase," de- 
lighted Lord Burghley with his singing and was so liber- 
ally rewarded by that nobleman that he was enabled to 
retire from the profession. 50 Deloney pretends that " The 
Fair Flower of Northumberland " was sung before the 
king and queen ; 51 and so it may have been, for, when the 
gypsy Alice Boyce paid her way to London by singing bal- 
lads, she was allowed to sing " O, the Broom " and " Lady 
Green Sleeves " before Queen Elizabeth. 52 Other ballad- 
singers, less talented perhaps or less fortunate, lived " on 
half-penny alms that idiots give in every street." 53 

But whether they made much money or little, the sing- 
ers received their full share of abuse. Although himself 

" A groat, later sixpence, was the regular " fiddler's money " ( see 
Chappell, Popular Music, I, p. 252 ) . 

48 John Wilson, The Cheats, 1664 {Works, 1874, p. 44). 

"See Chettle's Kind Heart's Dream, ed. Ingleby, p. 50; Warton- 
Hazlitt's History of English Poetry, iv, p. 428. 

"Percy's Reliques, ed. Wheatley, I, p. xxxiv. 

a Jack of Newlury, 1630 (Richard Sievers's Thomas Deloney, p. 
195). 

03 Percy's Reliques, I, p. xxxiv. 

53 Pimlyco, or, Runne Red-Cap, 1609, sign. D 26. 
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the author of an atrocious ballad on " God's Just Judg- 
ment executed upon a Lewd Fellow who usually accus- 
tomed to Swear by God's Blood," 54 Philip Stubbs called 
them " drunken sockets and bawdy parasites," de- 
claring that " there is no ship so balanced with massy 
matter, as their heads are fraught with all kind of bawdy 
songs, filthy ballads, and scurvy rimes." 55 Perhaps they 
really were a bad lot ! Autolycus was a " snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles," a nifty hand at picking pockets ; and 
others, like Nightingale, allied themselves with profes- 
sional thieves and, going into the revels of Bartholomew 
Fair, sang mournful " Caveats against Cut-Purses " to 
hold the attention of the crowd while their confederates 
worked. 56 Robert Greene, who had no contempt what- 
ever for ballad-mongers, thought this was the habit of all 
ballad-singers. They " draw many together," he declares, 
" who listening unto an harmless ditty, afterward walk 
home to their houses with heavy hearts." That their 
methods were modern enough, Greene's description of one 
particular robbery shows. 57 " A rogueing mate, and such 
another with him," he says, " were there got upon a stall 
singing of ballads," while the pickpockets mingled with the 
crowd and " noted where every man that bought put up 
his purse again ; and to such as would not buy, counterfeit 
warning was sundry times given by the rogue and his 
associate, to beware of the cut-purse, and look to their 
purses, which made them often feel where their purses 

"Collier's Broadside Black-Letter Ballads, p. 42. 

55 Anatomy of Abuses, 1583 (ed. Furnivall, New Shakspere Soci- 
ety, I, p. 171). 

M Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, nr, v. There is a similar case in 
Fletcher and Shirley's Night-Walker, 1633, nr, v. 

"Third Part of Conny-Catchmg, 1592 (Works, ed. Grosart, x, 
pp. 161-164). 
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were." Many persons were fleeced. The crowd became 
furious. Although the singers raised a loud complaint 
that they too had been robbed, they were seized, roughly 
handled, and dragged before a justice, where they were 
compelled to confess a secret partnership with the thieves. 
But, honest or dishonest, ballad-singers continued to 
enrich their purses without molestation until Cromwell 
and the Puritans came into power. Thenceforward the 
Long Parliament harassed and persecuted the profession, 
till, in 1649, when magistrates were instructed to flog and 
imprison ballad-singers at sight and to confiscate their 
stock, 58 the trade fell into complete desuetude for eight 
or ten years. At the Restoration, however, it was prompt- 
ly revived. About 1675 Charles Killegrew, master of the 
revels, who was charged with the licensing of ballad- 
singers, rented the privilege to a London bookseller, John 
Clarke, who exercised it until 1682, when his term 
expired. 59 Singing now came to be largely given up to 
women ; in the eighteenth century one could often find an 
aged crone who would sing him a ballad and give him a 
dance all for the price of a halfpenny. 60 But with 
the passing of years the singers became no less light- 
fingered. In 1716 John Gay raised the warning, 

Let not the ballad-singer's shrilling strain 
Amid the swarm thy list'ning ear detain: 
Guard well thy pocket; for these Sirens stand, 
To aid the labours of the diving hand; 



53 Cf . Journals of the House of Commons, 22 Car. I, v, p. 73 ; Rush- 
worth, Historical Collections, iv, ii, pp. 824 f. ; Whiteloeke, Memorials, 
p. 337; Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. Firth and Rait, 
1911, n, p. 252. 

"Cf. Ebsworth's quotations in Bagford Ballads, n, p. 1117. 

""'... the old Ballad Woman, who gave you a Song and a Dance, 
and all for the Price of a Halfpenny" {Bound about our Coal Fire, 
London, 1730, p. 5). 
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Confed'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambric handkerchiefs reward the song; a 

and in 1732 "an Irish ballad-singer, who used to enter- 
tain the good people of England with a song, while his 
companions were picking their pockets, was . . . com- 
mitted to Bridewell." 62 Even if a singer was not sus- 
pected of stealing he was usually accused of something 
else, especially of causing mobs and riots with his politi- 
cal ballads. 63 In 1716 the Middlesex grand jury de- 
nounced the singing of " scandalous " ballads in the street 
as a common nuisance; and in July, 1763, two women 
were sent to Bridewell, by Lord Bute's order, for singing 
political ballads before his lordship's door. 64 

Pedlars, it should be added, generally carried ballads 
in their packs, and were always credited with ' an obscene 
vein of balladry which made the wenches of the green 
laugh, and purchased them, upon better acquaintance, a 
posset or a syllabub.' 65 The titular character of The 
Pedlar's Prophecy (1595) could sing pleasantly, and had 
" ballad-books truly pricked with your rests and where 
you shall come in." 66 Lurcher and Alathe, pedlars in 
Fletcher and Shirley's Night-Walher (in, iii), sold ballads 
" of the maid was got with child," " of the witches hanged 
at Ludlow," " of wronged maids," besides various books. 
Conversely, many ballad-singers were supplied with chap- 

" Trivia, bk. ni (Works, ed. Underhill, i, p. 152). 

"Fog's Weekly Journal, July 22, 1732, quoted in Percival's Poli- 
tical Ballads, p. xxx. 

** Cf. Percival, Political Ballads, p. xxx. 

"Percy's Reliques, ed. Wheatley, I, p. xlii. 

"A Cater-Character, 1631 (reprinted in Halliwell-Phillipps's ed. 
of Whimssies, 1859, p. 138). Cf. Mrs. Behn's Round-Heads, v, iv 
(Plays, 1871, I, p. 358) : "Enter Wariston, drest like a pedlar, with 
a box about his neck full of ballads and things." 

" Pedlers Prophecie, sign. D 3 b. 
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books and news-pamphlets. 67 Ditty, a ballad-singer, 
offered for sale with his ballads The Famous History of 
Tom Thumb, and A Hundred Merry Tales, and Scoggin's 
Jests, and A Booh of Prayers and Graces for Young Chil- 
dren. "Come, new books, new books," he would cry; 
" newly printed and newly come forth ! All sorts of 
ballads and pleasant books ! " 68 

VII 

The most efficacious method of selling ballads was un- 
doubtedly by the employment of ballad-singers ; but a con- 
stant supply of broadsides was kept in every book-stall, in 
the provincial cities as well as in London, and they were 
prominently displayed. In 1625 Paul's Churchyard was 
so full of stalls that it was 

no wonder 
That Paul's so often hath been struck with thunder: 
'Twas aimed at these shops, in which there lie 
Such a confused world of trumpery. 1 

Many stalls were open for inspection as early as seven 
o'clock. 2 As delinquent printers and balladists were not 
infrequently required to attend seven o'clock sessions of 

""Then will I turn ballet-singer," says Eleazer, in Heming's 
Jew's Tragedy (1662, ed. H. A. Cohn, Louvain, 1913, p. 68); "you 
shall carry my pack." 

K The London Chanticleers, 1659 (Dodsley-Hazlitt's Old Plays, sn, 
pp. 329 fl.). 

'Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 80. 

a In 1514 Thomas Symonds testified in a lawsuit that he was 
" standing before his stall " at 7 a. m. (Duff's Century of the Eng- 
lish Book Trade, p. xvii). The Stationers' Registers contain many 
notes of fines inflicted on stationers who kept their stalls and shops 
open on Sunday. For this offense Norton and Waterson were each 
fined twenty pence on August 30, 1559, and Peperell was fined two 
shillings (Arber's Transcript, I, pp. 123 f.). 
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the Privy Council, 3 it may be presumed that even at this 
early hour men and women were abroad, poring over the 
stalls and fingering the ballads. That they would read 
and read and then depart without purchasing anything, 
seemed to be no less annoying to the veteran ballad-monger 
Thomas Churchyard than it is to twentieth-century news- 
dealers. 4 

The keepers of stalls were sometimes the stationers 
themselves, but more often they were apprentices, who 
united the functions of salesman and ballad-singer. 
"What lack ye?" they would cry. "What is't ye lack? 
What lack ye ? Come along, and buy. . . . Fine ballads ! 
new ballads ! What lack ye ? " 5 The Barnes boys kept 
a stall, where " the one in a squeaking treble, the other in 
an ale-blown base," carroled out' " such adulterous ribaldry 
as chaste ears abhor to hear." Their father's ears, alas, 
were impervious to chastity. Breaking out into admira- 
tion, he would send straggling customers to buy his sons' 
lewd songs. " ' O brave boys,' sayeth Barnes Maximus " ; 
but " the father leaps, the lubbers roar, the people run, 
the devil laughs, God lowers, and good men weep," is 
Chettle's withering comment. 6 

For full three centuries the stall and its attendants 
changed but little. Silas Wegg, a picture of the nineteenth- 
century ballad-man as Dickens saw him, kept a stall, or 
push-cart, containing all sorts of articles, chief and honored 
among which was an assortment of the halfpenny ballads. 

* See Calendar of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, 
xvr, no. 366 (Dec. 30, 1540) ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vrr, pp. 103, 105. 

4 See his Mirror of Man, and Manners of Men, 1594, " To the gen- 
erall Readers." 

'Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, 1590 (Dodsley-Hazlitt's 
Old Plays, vr, p. 404). 

'Kind Heart's Dream, ed. Ingleby, pp. 48-49. 
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Wooden-legged, raucous-throated, shifty and thievish by 
nature, Mr. Wegg is an exact counterpart of the ballad- 
singers described by Tudor and Stuart men of letters. 
With remarkable forbearance, however, he sold his ballads 
by intoning instead of singing them, and his most effective 
innovation was to include the hearer's name in the lines 
of the ballad, thus making that privileged person feel a 
keen interest in the characters mentioned in the rimes. 

Ballads were advertised in still another way, — by put- 
ting them in cleft sticks erected for the purpose in promi- 
nent places, or by pasting them on public posts, walls, or 
church doors. 7 Of course nothing but the title, or at most 
a fragment, of the broadside was so posted, for otherwise 
it would have been read and memorized or even stolen. 8 
Jonson, who bitterly objected to this form of advertising, 
begged his printers to grant that his work 

thus much favour have, 
To lie upon thy stall, till it be sought; 
Not offer'd, as it made suit to be bought; 
Nor have my title-leaf on posts or walls, 
Or in cleft-sticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerklike serving-man, 
Who scarce can spell th' hard names." 

No attention was paid to his plea, however; and years 

'A favorite place for the posts, as innumerable references prove, 
was Paul's Churchyard. "Ere long not a post in Paul's Church- 
yard but shall be acquainted with our writings," prophesies Madido 
in The Pilgrimage to Parnassus (ed. Macray, p. 8). In The Elder 
Brother, iv, iv, Fletcher informs us incidentally that ballads were 
" pasted upon all the posts in Paris." See also note 11 below. 

8 Then have the copies of it pasted on posts, 

Like pamphlet-titles, that sue to be sold, 

says one of the characters in Beaumont and Fletcher's Honest Man's 
Fortune, 1613, ni, ii. 

'Epigram III (Works, ed. Gfifford-^Cunningham, vin, p. 146). 
12 
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later, according to Michael Drayton, the works of the great 
poet were still " oft printed, set on every post." 10 So far 
as Jonson's request was concerned, it might readily have 
been granted with no attendant loss, for the theatres were 
creating a demand for his work; but in the ballad-selling 
business the competition was altogether too strong for such 
passive measures. So many printers dealt in ballads that 
it behooved each to advertise his wares in every possible 
way, and what bill-board so good as the doors of Paul's, 
always " pasted and plastered up with serving-men's sup- 
plications," beneath which those who wished to engage 
servants wrote their names and addresses ? u "I have 
been posted to every post in Paul's Churchyard cum gratia 
et privilegio," was the gleeful boast of Ingenioso. 12 What 
with ballad-singers, cleft sticks, and posts and walls cov- 
ered with broadsides, therefore, the Londoner, go where 
he would, found the ballad staring him in the face with 
much the relentless persistency of a modern bill-poster. 

This method of advertising helped bring about the 
gradual extension of ballad-titles to enormous lengths — 
titles so specific and voluble that a mere glance could in- 
form the passer-by whether the ballad was a lamentable 
ditty, a merry new song, or a strange and miraculous piece 
of news, while a moment's inspection would give him a fair 
indication of the actual contents. 13 That the results of 
the method were satisfactory seems to be beyond doubt; 

m Minor Poems, ed. Cyril Brett, p. 112. 

"Dekker's Gull's Hornbook, 1609 {Works, ed. Grosart, n, p. 235) ; 
Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, I, p. 194; rv, pp. 119 f. See also Dekker 
and Webster's Westward Bo, 1607, II, ii, sign. C 3; Marston's What 
You Will, 1607, in, iii, 60; and note 7 above. 

a The Return from Parnassus, ed. Macray, p. 30. 

13 For a ballad of 500 -words, the title of which runs to 230 words, 
see Roxburghe Ballads, m, p. 340; and cf. Kuehner, Litterarische 
Charakteristik der Roxburghe- und Bagford-Balladen, p. 25. 
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for in 1603 Nicholas Breton declared, " Verses are so 
common, that they are nailed upon every post," 14 and 
twenty years later lamentable, lachrymable rimes were be- 
smearing every wall, public post, and church door in 
London. 15 

VIII 

As soon as bought, ballads were memorized, sung when 
occasion arose, and often written down in manuscript 
anthologies. This last practice accounts not only for 
strange collections of ultra-sensational and pious ballads, 
like the Shirburn Ballads, 1 but also for the more famous, 
and more worthy, Percy Folio manuscript. It would be 
illuminating to know what class of ballad-readers made 
these compilations; but, be that as it may, it is certain 
that every red-nosed fiddler had at his finger's end, every 
ignorant ale-knight breathed forth over the pot, as soon as 
his brain waxed hot, " babbling ballads " and " new-found 
songs and sonnets." 2 

Thomas Lodge thought that magistrates would do well 
" to root out those odd rimes which runs in every rascal's 

W A Dialogue full of Pith and Pleasure, in Works, ed. Grosart, 
n, j, p. 6. 
"Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81: 

To see each Wall and publike Post defil'd 
With diuers deadly Elegies, compil'd 
By a foule swarme of Ouckoes of our Times, 
In Lamentable Lachrymentall Eimes. . . . 

To see such Batter euerie weeke besmeare 
Each publike post, and Church dore, and to heare 
These shamefull lies, would make a man in spight 
Of Nature, turne Satyrist. 

1 Edited by Andrew Clark, Oxford, 1907. 

* Nashe's Works, ed. McKerrow, I, pp. 23-24. 
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mouth," — those foolish ballads, savoring of ribaldry ; 3 but 
perhaps the magistrates realized the impossibility of the 
task, even had they been disposed to attempt it. A disso- 
lute husband might know, as one wife somewhat disloyally 
told her five friends, 

The hugest number of such, bawdy songs, 
You even would wonder (gossips, this is plain) 
That any man could bear them in his brain. 4 

Kind Kit of Kingstone, carrying his fishwives westward 
for smelts, would amuse them, when they began to nod, by 
singing a ballad " which neither punk, fiddler, or ballad- 
singer had ever polluted with their unsavory breath." 5 
And that old prose ballad-monger John Taylor, " Poeta 
Aquaticus," sailing down the Thames in his merry, ferry, 
wherry boat, would sing with equal gusto broadside bal- 
lads written by Sir Edward Dyer, Christopher Marlowe, 
and the newest balladist in London. Impecunious gal- 
lants sometimes ventured to " bestow a crown in ballads, 
love-pamphlets, and such poetical rarities," to send down to 
their lady grandmothers, knowing well that in return they 
would receive enough country food to 'keep their cham- 
bers' all winter. 6 For ballads were great favorites in 
the country. Every poor milkmaid would " chant and 
chirp " them under her cow, using them " as a harmless 
charm to make her let down her milk." T Many a Miss 
Tabitha Bramble was disturbed because her maids kept 

'A Reply to Stephen Gosson, c. 1580 {Works, ed. Hunterian Cub, 
I, p. 20). 

4 Samuel Rowlands, A Grew of Kind Gossips, 1609 (Works, ed. 
Hunterian Club, n, p. 19). 

' Westward for Smelts, 1620, ed. Halliwell-Phillipps, Percy Soci- 
ety, xxrr, pp. 7-8. 

* Brome, The Antipodes, m, v. 

^Whimzies, 1631, no. 2 ("A Ballad-monger"). 
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singing " profane ballads," and yet many an old grandame 
sang them herself " by the fireside o'er a black pot." 8 
Sometimes a lover tried to win his sweetheart by singing a 
moving ditty to her, 9 or he would express his feelings in 
" a woeful ballad made to his mistress' eyebrow." 10 One 
love-sick swain was warned against paying court to a 
woman who was herself " a kind of poetess " and would 
" make ballads upon the calves of your legs ! " u There 
was hardly a person in England who was not touched by 
the ballad in one way or another. 

Only the vulgar, however, were deeply influenced. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke's belief that the ballad did " the work of 
the modern weekly review," that it "stimulated and in- 
formed the intellectual life of England," 12 is beside the 
mark. To the uneducated or the half-educated the ballad 
was a weekly, nay a daily, review ; but cultivated readers 
scorned it, poets would not write in ballad-stanza, 13 and 
one of them, Drayton, could hardly force himself to apply 
even the French word ballade to his own composition. 14 
Lyrical ballads met with a more kindly reception in Eng- 
land and even on the Continent, where some thirty or forty, 
carried abroad by English comedians in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are still preserved in translations; 

"Sir Aston Cokain, The Obstinate Lady, 1657, in, ii. 

•John Day, The Blind Beggar, 1659, rv, iii (Bullen's ed., pp. 
90-91). 

M As You hike It, n, vii, 147 ff. 

u John Cook, Green's Tu Quoque, 1614 (Dodsley-Hazlitt's Old 
Plays, xi, p. 194). 

a Primer of English Literature, 1889, p. 73. In his English Liter- 
ature, 1897, p. 100, Brooke repeats this remark verbatim, save that 
he inserts the word " popular " hefore " intellectual life." 

"Chappell, Popular Music, I, p. 105. 

" See his " Epistle to the Reader," Poems Lyrick and Pastorall, 
1606? (Poems, ed. J. P. Collier, Koxburghe Club, 1856, p. 382). 
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but they can hardly have affected the intellectual life of 
their readers. 

In general ballad-readers were extremely gullible, be- 
lieving every broadside true if only for Mopsa's reason — 
because it was in print; 15 and ballad-writers took pains to 
make belief easy. Just as the sheet sold by Autolycus had 
five justices' hands to it, so that describing " the form and 
shape of a monstrous child, born at Maidstone in Kent," 
October 24, 1568, is vouched for by the names of three 
eye-witnesses ; 16 while " A most Miraculous, Strange, and 
True Ballad, of a Young Man of the Age of nineteen 
Years, who was wrongfully Hanged at a town called Bonn 
in the Low Countries," not only has a wonderful woodcut 
showing the complacent youth (who by God's mercy had 
survived five days of hanging) in the process of being 
taken down from the gallows, but ends with the couplet, 

The truth of this strange accident men need not far to look, 
For 'tis confirmed by good men's hands, and printed in a book." 



™ When Richard Atkyns, in an epistle to Charles II prefixed to his 
Original and Growth of Printing, 1664 (Hazlitt's Prefaces, 1874, 
p. 402 ) , remarked that the common people " believed even a ballad, 
because it was in print," he was probably not giving his own opinion, 
but was borrowing Mopsa's words (Winter's Tale, iv, iv, 263 f.). 
So perhaps was Cavendish when he made one of his ballad-listeners 
in The Triumphant Widow (1677, p. 6) exclaim, "Lord, Lord, what 
lying things these ballads are, and to be in print too ! " 

* A Collection of 79 Ballads, pp. 194 f. 

" Bhirburn Ballads, pp. 159 ff. The pamphleteers sinned as well 
as the balladists. Thus Anthony Munday's View of Sundry Ex- 
amples, 1580 (reprinted with Collier's edition of Munday's John a 
Kent, Old Shakespeare Society, 1851, p. 89), gives the most absurd 
accounts imaginable of monstrous births " as the printed book doth 
witness." There was, he informs us, " in Italy, also, of an ancient 
woman . . . borne a deformed creature, the which spake many 
words, as the book in print dooth witnes, which was printed by 
Thomas East." But Munday himself had served a long apprentice- 
ship in ballad-writing. 
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There was at least one person, " a kind of plodding poet," 
who would even swear that tobacco was " not in the first- 
creation," because he found " no ballad argument to prove 
old Adam a tobacconist " ! 18 

Readers of such ballads had perhaps as much intelli- 
gence as have our lower classes, and exhibited little more 
credulity than is demanded by the yellowest of our yellow 
journals; but it must be admitted that most ballads (all 
news-ballads) were written down to the level of the least 
intelligent reader. Except by liberal doses of smug moral- 
izing, balladists made no effort to uplift their patrons ; and 
the latter were despised by literary men. Nashe declares 
that the country ploughman models all his actions on some 
marvelous prognostication that he has read, that the silly 
shepherd " lighteth no sooner on a quagmire, but he think- 
eth this is the foretold earthquake, whereof his boy hath the 
ballad " ; and he damns the common people in general by 
describing them as " so simple they know not what they 
do; they no sooner spy a new ballad, and his name to it 
that compiled it, but they put him in for one of the learned 
men of our time." 19 " He that made this ballad," says 
Cokes after Nightingale has sung " A Caveat against Cut- 
Purses," " shall be poet to my masque." 20 Ben Jonson, 
who was intensely disgusted because poetry was confused 
with " the abortive and extemporal din of balladry," 21 
told Drummond of Hawthornden a yarn about a man who 
lighted his pipe with a ballad and who, having a sore head 
the next day, swore he had a great singing there and 
thought the pain was due to the ballad. 22 

"John Day, Law-Tricks, 1608, act n (Bullen'a ed., p. 22). 
19 Works, ed. McKerrow, I, pp. 23, 194. 
"Bartholomew Fair, ill, v. 

a Neptune's Triumph, 1624 (Works, ed. Gifford</unningham, vm, 
p. 28). 
"Ibid., IX, pp. 403 f. Cf. Chapman's All Fools, 1605, v, ii, 48 ff.: 
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It would, however, be a serious error to suppose that 
only the lower classes read ballads. For their delight, to 
be sure, Edward White printed a ballad " of a worme 
found in ye hole of a hors hart " ; 23 but John Wolfe 
attempted to interest more cultivated readers with " Le 
vray purtraict d'un ver Monstrueux qui a este trouue dans 
le cceur d'un Cheual qui est mort en la ville de Londres 
le 17. de Mars. 1586." 24 Of course there were Kufaldos 
who disdainfully insisted that ballads were barbarous, 
ignoble, and beggarly, mere " whipping-post, tinkerly 
stuff " ; but a Bubulcus was always at hand to retort, " For 
all that, I have read good stuff sometimes, especially in 
your fighting ballads: When cannons are roaring and 
bullets are flying, &c." 25 " "lis a very ballad, my lord," 
says Venture, " and a coarse tune." " The better," rejoins 
Lord Bonvile promptly ; " why, does any tune become a 
gentleman so well as a ballad ? 26 Good, substantial citi- 
zens might well have confessed with Mr. Lovesong: "I 
buy every [one] of them that is printed, so soon as it 
comes abroad, and I hear it cried ; and I promise you that 
they have cost me more money than I'll say. And I can 
sing them all, too, . . . with the very air and tune of 
your most exquisite ballad-singers o' the streets." 2T 



My boy once lighted 
A pipe of cane tobacco with a piece 
Of a vile ballad, and I'll swear I had 
A singing in my head a whole week after. 

33 Licensed on August 1, 1586 (Arber's Transcript, n, p. 451). 
Stowe's Annals (sub anno 1586) gives an account of the marvel. 

24 Reprinted in Collman's Ballads and Broadsides, no. 64. 

*• Shirley's Love-Tricks, 1625, n, i. There is a ballad to this tune 
in Roxburghe Ballads, vin, pt. ii, pp. xli ff. 

" Shirley's Hyde Park, iv, iii. 

"A Garland for the New Royal Exchange (1669, reprinted 1845), 
p. 47. Nashe declared ironically (Works, in, p. 67) that Harvey 
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Henry Glapthorne would have us believe that in 
Charles I's day it was not unusual to meet a learned 
vicar's wife who could expound ballads, or an alderman 
who could not endure music but loved ballads and their 
tunes. 28 Two centuries later George Meredith and Dame 
Gossip ' used to learn by heart ballads and songs manu- 
factured in London's poetic centre, the Seven Dials, in the 
good old days when poetry was worshipped.' 29 

There is hardly a play written during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that does not mention the " ballet," 
and always with ridicule; but the distinction which play- 
wrights made between the pure lyrics and the journalistic 
ballads should be taken into consideration. It was to the 
news-ballads that all of Shakespeare's contemptuous refer- 
ences were made. Autolycus and his monstrosities of land 
and sea, Trinculo and his wonderful fish, are pictures of 
but one class (even if the largest) of ballad-mongers. On 
the other hand, few plays of Shakespeare's fail to show a 
real appreciation of lyrical ballads written by Elderton, 
Deloney, Johnson, and others whose very names are now 
unknown. With all their contempt for Mopsas and Night- 
ingales, playwrights spent many a penny in buying ballads 
and many a half hour in memorizing them. Jonson, 
Fletcher, Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Chapman, as 
well as Shakespeare, knew dozens by heart and quoted 
them in almost every play. 30 

found the ballad of " In Crete when Dedalus " as delightful as " food 
from heaven, and more transporting and ravishing than Plato's dis- 
course of the immortality of the soul was to Cato." See Sidgwick's 
letter on the ballad, Gentleman's Magazine, ccci, pp. 179-181 (1906). 

a Wit in a Constable, 1639 (Plays, ed. Pearson, I, pp. 193, 206). 

" The Amazing Marriage, ehs. i, xxviii. 

"Very likely Shakespeare himself produced an occasional ballad, 
as did many other poets from his day to Goldsmith's. There is no 
reason why he should not have written the one on Lucy that is tradi- 
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Nor did dramatists, early and late, hesitate to rifle 
ballads for plots and suggestions. Instances are too 
numerous and too familiar to be given at length. There 
is Heywood's Edward IV and the Tanner of Tamworth, 
suggested by ballads of that title and having a sub-plot 
drawn largely from broadside versions of the misfortunes 
of Mistress Jane Shore ; 31 there are Greene's Edward I, 
Sampson's Vow-Breaker, the anonymous Famous History 
of Captain BtuTcely, and Lillo's George Barnwell. In the 
prologue to his own Jane Shore, Nicholas Rowe expressed 
his indebtedness to the ballad-mongers who had so capably 
told his heroine's story more than a hundred years earlier. 
As eager for new and attractive subjects as was the 
dramatist, the ballad-monger often led the way by direct- 
ing attention to plots worthy of presentation on the stage. 
An old ballad on Troilus and Cressida (1565) depicts the 
lovers in such a way as to make many critics believe that 
it influenced Shakespeare's conception of them ; 32 while 
in Shakespeare's description of the murder of the two 
young princes in the Tower other persons see the influence 
of " The Children in the Woods." Fifteen or twenty 
years before Lyly wrote his comedy, a ballad of " Alexan- 
der, Campaspe, and Apelles, and of the faithful friend- 
ship between them," was published ; 33 before Marlowe's 
tragedy was written, " The Judgment of God shewed upon 
John Faustus " had made the career of that unfortunate 

tionally attributed to him; and see also Halliwell-Phillipps's Dis- 
covery that Shakespeare wrote one or more Ballads or Poems on, the 
Spanish Armada, 1866 (twenty -five copies printed, only ten pre- 
served). Several ballads by Ben Jonson lived a long life on common 
broadsides. 

n One version is Child's number 273. 

"See Halliwell-Phillipps's introduction to his reprint of the bal- 
lad, 1846, Old Shakespeare Society, xxxi, pp. 101-105. 

"Arber's Transcript, I, p. 306. 
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doctor familiar to Londoners ; 34 while in 1589-90 bal- 
ladists were reporting to their London clientele the troubles 
of the king of Navarre and the overthrow of the due de 
Mayne, 35 and thus preparing the people for an under- 
standing of the political background of Love's Labour s 
Lost and Chapman's French tragedies. 

Foreign ambassadors read ballads assiduously and sent 
reports about them to their respective governments ; 36 and 
even kings returned autograph letters to other kings who 
had requested the suppression of certain offensive ballads. 37 
Steele had " heard that a minister of state in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth had all manner of books and ballads 
brought to him, of what kind soever, and took great notice 
how much they took with the people ; upon which he would, 
and certainly might, very well judge of their present dis- 
positions, and the most proper way of applying them 
according to his own purposes." 38 Cultivated men saw 
that for future generations ballads would possess far more 
interest and value than many of the ponderous folios that 
met with contemporary approval; hence collectors were 
always busy. Naturally, the accumulations that have sur- 
vived are worth many times their weight in gold, and those 
of which no trace remains, like the collections said to have 
been made by Dryden and the earl of Dorset, are easily 
imagined to be even more valuable. Before the time of 
Macaulay, historians too used ballads without embarrass- 

" Roxburghe Ballads, vi, pp. 700 if. 

"Arber's Transcript, n, pp. 521 ff., 540. 

""See, e. g., Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vm, no. 45 
(March 21, 1559). 

"See the reply of James V of Scotland to Henry VIII, in Henry 
Ellis's Original Letters, 1st series, n, pp. 103-104; and cf. Calendar 
of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, xin, pt. ii, nos. 
1129, 1145. 

"Spectator, October 6, 1712. 
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ment. Not only was John Fox under considerable obliga- 
tions to them in the compilation of his Book of Martyrs, 
but he reprinted a number of them there ; and in the period 
of the Civil War John Rous copied several ballads into his 
Diary, though not, as he takes pains to let us know, because 
he liked them: 

I hate these following railing rimes, 

Yet keepe them for president of the times,™ 

he declares with true historical zeal. 

But ballads did not hide their light between the lids of 
books. The walls of inns, taverns, and dwelling-houses, 
those patronized or owned by the well-to-do no less than 
by the poor, were commonly lined with broadsheets, which 
not only helped to supply the absence of wall-paper and 
tapestry, but gave to the rooms a picturesque, if bizarre, 
appearance. Ardelio the serving-man was not the only 
one who knew what it meant to " sit against a wall, with 
a library of ballads " before one. 40 Said the nobleman 
Sir Robert Cotton, 

We in the country do not scorn 
Our walls with ballads to adorn, 
Of Patient Grissel and the Lord of Lorn.* 1 

The bourgeois Holland, however, must sneer at the custom : 

If o'er the chimney they some ballads have 
Of Chevy-Chase, or of some branded slave 
Hanged at Tyburne, they their matins make it, 
And vespers too, and for the Bible take it." 



"Diary, ed. M. A. E. Green, Camden Society, 1856, p. 109. 

*" Shackerley Marmion, Holland's Leaguer, 1632, v, iii. 

"Ritson's Ancient Songs, 1829, I, p. xcviii. 

" Holland, Continued Inquisition, etc., p. 81. Cf. Cavendish, The 
Humorous Lovers, 1677, p. 40 : "I will never be a friend to the muses 
again ; James, pull down the ballads my maid has starched up in the 
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Aubrey says that when he was a boy of nine he saw over 
the parlor chimney-place in the house of Mr. Singleton, an 
alderman of Gloucester, the pictorial description of Sid- 
ney's funeral " engraved and printed on papers pasted 
together " and extending the full length of the room. 43 
Beside the tomb of Edward VI in "Westminster Abbey, 
Tom could only say, " I have heard a ballad of him sang 
at Eatcliff Cross." " I believe," replies Moll, " we have 
it at home over our kitchen mantle-tree." 44 Visitors to 
London selected ballads with the care one now spends on 
wall-paper. Old Cokes, in the midst of the joys of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, cries out to Mrs. Overdo : " O sister, do 
you remember the ballads over the nursery-chimney at 
home o' my own pasting up ! " and proceeds, with disas- 
trous results, to replenish his stock. 45 

Down through the eighteenth century English inns and 
ale-houses continued to be ornamented with ballads, — 
probably one reason why they had attracted a man like 
Isaac Walton, who revelled in a clean room smelling of 
lavender and having twenty ballads pasted on the walls. 
Perhaps, too, he was, like Addison, interested in any odd 
scraD of printed paper that came in his way. "I cannot for 
my heart," admits Addison, " leave a room before I have 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined the sev- 
eral printed papers which are usually pasted upon them " ; 
and he goes on to give a memorable critique on the old 
ballad of " Two Children in the Wood," which he had just 

kitchen, and look in my study for the Garland of Good Will Ca col- 
lection of ballads by Thomas Deloney], and burn it; I will never 
have a good opinion of rhyme more." But the Duke of Newcastle 
himself knew the Garland of Good Will by heart! 

* Brief Lives, ed. Clark, n, p. 249. 

"Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719, v, p. 222, marginal note. 

45 Bartholomew Fair, m, v. 
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found in some out-of-the-way country house. 46 Fifty years 
later Thomas Holcroft confessed that his education had 
been furthered by a study of cottage and ale-house walls, 
from which, he said, he had learned " Death and the 
Lady," " Margaret's Ghost," " Lamentable Tragedies," 
and " King Charles's Golden Rules." 47 Perhaps Holcroft 
had profited by the broadsides of the enterprising printer 
William Dicey, of Northampton, who added critical 
introductions to his innumerable ballads, purging truth 
from falsehood (as Martin Parker would have said) be- 
cause " many children never would have learned to read 
had they not took a delight in poring over Jane Shore, or 
Robin Hood, &c, which has insensibly stole into them a 
curiosity and desire of reading other the like stories, till 
they have improved themselves more in a short time than 
perhaps they would have done in some years at school." 48 
" You have read learnedly," a sarcastic person might say 
to his companion ; " did you begin with ballads ? " 49 

Apart from their educational value, ballads may have 
brought consolation to the grief-stricken ! " O Lord," the 
disconsolate might cry, " then let me turn myself into a 
ballad and mourn." 50 But it remained for Pepys to 
show us to what novel uses they were put by more volatile 

"Spectator, June 7, 1711. 

* Memoirs, I, p. 135. 

48 For example, about 1765 Dicey published "Chevy Chase" (Mr. 
Child's version B), together with the explanatory note just quoted 
and an introduction of thirteen lines (in which he gives a history 
of the ballad, quoting Sidney's and Addison's praise of it), all on 
one folio sheet. Dieey's words are very similar to those in which 
the editor of A Collection of Old Ballads (1723) announced his 
purpose and his plan of procedure. 

w Fletcher, Wit without Money, 1614, n, iv. 

"The Trial of Chivalry, 1605 (Bullen's Old English Plays, 1884, 
in, p. 312). 
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mourners. At Sir Thomas Teddiman's funeral, May 15, 
1668, one of the company took " some ballads out of his 
pocket, which," says Pepys, " I read, and the rest come 
about me to hear ! and there very merry we were all, they 
being new ballets. By and by the corpse went." S1 

Hyder E. Rollins. 



' Diary, ed. Wheatley, viii, p. 17. 



